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LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 





MONDAY, APRIL 9, 1951 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez and Knowland. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WomMEN’s BuREAU 


STATEMENT OF FRIEDA S. MILLER, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BU- 
REAU, ACCOMPANIED BY ANNE LARRABEE, ASSISTANT TO THE 
DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. 

We will hear first this morning from the representatives of the 
Women’s Bureau. Before proceeding, however, | will ask that there 
be inserted in the record at this point two tables, the first dealing with 
the funds available for obligation, the second dealing with the alloca- 
tion of organizational costs by activities, for the fiscal year 1952. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WOMEN’s BUREAU 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate. -.-.-..............--.-- P plat $334, 800 $399, 000 $396, 000 
Transferred from “Revision of consumers’ price index, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor,’ pursuant to 


PURE WENN ICL t a coh ce cue ce cocccaean qth adkardwietd IPE fe stcknckeanetecnatnneasweae 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate--_.............-..-- 339, 500 | 399, 000 396, 000 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings-........--..-- —75 tt eee eee SL 
Savings under sec. 1214-.-- ‘ —10, 000 


389, 000 


Total obligations......___- ‘ 339, 425 396, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 


, $154, 043 $165, 188 $163, 271 

. Promotion of standards and policies to advance the welfare 
EE NIN ico niin ctenedintth dinate ecteudan sk edeen 83, 281 114, 141 126, 652 

. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of 
women... 52, 012 58, 789 55, 137 
. Executive direction and management services 50, 089 50, 882 50, 940 


Dahil NN adie ada echomeniicdeabtacedeschstnue | 339, 425 389, 000 396, 000 





Allocation of organizational costs by activities, fiscal year 1952 


| 1 
1, Investi- 2. Promotion | 3. Advisory 
gating and of ee services on 

reporting on | and policies | legislation ; ; 
conditions toadvance | affecting the direction and 1952 estimate 

affecting the welfare welfare of | ™&nagement 
women of women | women Services 
workers workers | workers 


4. Executive 


| 
| 


|_ sceaieiay ere = 
i 

Posi-| Posi-} 

| tion Amount | tion | 


leah osi- 
hase 


|Posi- 


> 
tion | Amount |; “Amount | 


Amount 


ot es Amount 
ae 





| 
PERSONAL SERVICES i 


Office of the Director E ul | $4: fs ol é 9, 13 | $73,300 
Division of Business Man- 

agement j ‘eo } b =e 17, 622 
Division of Research. 30 |$134, 515 |_____| et ts 30 | 1347515 
Division of Special Services | | | 


SRT NE SARE NEE EY DE ET RRA EM - 


and Publications | 
Division on Women’s Labor 

Law and Civil and Polit- | 

ical Status 





Total permanent posi- | 
tions sniecneee ‘ 134, 515 | 
Deduct lapses................ | 3,606 |_. 


Net permanent ; _..| 130, 909 | 
Part-time and temporary | | 

employment ee SS ae | i ee 
One extra day’s pay en fol 518 | 


Total personal services| | 133, 341 1a Ae 





OTHER OBLIGATIONS | 
| | | 
Travel. _- 11,630 |.....| 5,906 |_. 
Transportation of things---._-| : soul 134 | 
Communication services | 400 j.....) 1, 000 
Printing and reproduction | | 16, 500 | 6, 010 
Other contractual services | i ee Re 
Supplies and materials 1, 100 1, 135 
Mamoens. . . cécccccssa: | 200 |_- 730 

















Total nonlabor items--_| 29, 1 930 |- -| 17, 699 


Total estimate oithesicaael 163, 271. es .| 126, 652 








BACKGROUND OF AGENCY 


Senator Cuavez. Miss Miller, I take it you are testifying this morn- 
ing on this particular item? 

Miss Miuuer. Yes, I am. 

Senator Cuavez. If you will, will you proceed in your own way? 

Miss Miter. I would like, with your permission, to give you, 
from a series of charts that we have prepared, the significant points 
that I think will interest you, as they do us, in the present employment 
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situation. It is with the purpose of giving you the background against 
which we must operate. 

Senator CHAavez. What is the basic reason for the operation? Give 
us briefly, if you will, Miss Miller, the background of the agency. 

Miss Mituer. The background of the agency is that in World War 
I, the Government came to the conclusion that the services of women 
were needed in the underlying industrial operations for carrying on the 
war. It, therefore, set up a temporary agency known as the Woman 
in Industry Service, which dealt with employers, employers’ organiza- 
tions workers, and workers’ organizations, in order not only to get 
women into jobs but to keep them there and equip them to be pro- 
ductive. 

That service, at the request of the women’s organizations of the 
country, was made permanent at the close of the war. It was then 
given the mandate by the Congress to promote the welfare of women 
workers, to improve their opportunities for profitable employment, 
and to open up for them training opportunities which would make 
them more employable. 


PROGRAMING 


The Bureau has worked along all three of those lines consistently 
in a continuous, planned program. Basically that has been a pro- 
gram of information, because it has been the understanding and the 
belief of the Bureau that the adjustments of women in the labor force 
would be made best if they themselves, their employers, legislatures 
and interested voluntary groups understood what they could do; 
what, if any, barriers stood in the way of their doing it; and what 
changes would be effective in helping. 

Therefore, we issue continuously basic data which are interpreta- 
tions of the mass of statistics gathered by the Bureau of the Census, 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, by the Bureau of Employment 
Security, bringing out the implications for women’s employment. 

We make special studies where there are problems that are of 
peculiar concern to women. For instance, we are about to issue a 
report on part-time employment, the demand for and the oppor- 
tunities for such, because there has been a good deal of pressure on us 
to make such information available, especially to deans of women in 
colleges. They, through their organizations, have urged it. The 
American Association of University Women has done so specifically, 
as well as some of the big colleges. 

Senator CuHavez. What do you do for the women who actually 
need the part-time work? The colleges are the pressure groups. 
I know that a lot of pressure groups are very necessary and important, 
but 1 am interested in the class of women that need the jobs. Those 
are the ones that you are interested in. What do you do for them? 


JOB PLACEMENT 


Miss Mituer. We turn over this information to the Bureau of 
Employment Security because they are the actual placement agency. 
We do not place anybody. 

_ The material is published: For instance, the Women’s Press, which 
is the publications agency of the YWCA, issued a special booklet 
based on our studies. A number of organizations, such as the Ameri- 
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can Association of University Women, have set up committees to 
carry out the findings of this part-time service in their regions, through- 
out the country. In other words, we give background information 
that is useful. 

It is futile for anybody to look, except in periods of great labor 
shortage, for part-time work in factories. On the other hand, doctors’ 
offices, retail establishments, restaurants, and similar places want 
people for peak periods. The gamut runs all the way from skilled 
professional work to—— 

Senator Cuavez. Your information goes into the ramifications of 
that picture in what way? For instance, how does your agency 
come in with respect to the doctors’ offices, the dentists’ offices, and 
the restaurants? 

Miss Mituter. In quite an anonymous way, through these other 
groups, who use the information; through the American Association of 
University Women’s committees on part-time work, which it has set 
up for its membership; through the publications of and the consulta- 
tions with the Bureau of Employment Security, which makes this 
information available to its people. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


Senator Cuavez. What is the information that you furnish to 
those people that would be beneficial to carry out your program? 

Miss Mituer. Advising them that there is no point to telling women 
to look in factories for part-time work, advising them, if they want 
part-time work, to get data on doctors’ offices, and to see where there 
are doctors who want such services; advising them that it is possible 
to find part-time work in libraries; advising them as to the places 
where they can get jobs, part-time jobs. 

Senator Cuavez. Could not they get that work themselves? 
Would they not know that, as a matter of fact, and would they not 
know that some women will not fit into a particular employment 
picture? 

Miss Mixtzr. Only with a great deal of waste of shoe leather. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but why should the American taxpayer 
pay for that? 

Miss Mituier. Because, if there is a need for her services, it is better 
to have the woman giving her services, than to have her discouraged 
by going about for a long time before she finds a job. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you proceed, please? 

Miss Mitier. Thank you. 

I would like to proceed, then, to give you some of the background 
of what is the position of American women in the economy, and par- 
ticularly in the employment picture in the country. 


GROWTH OF WOMAN LABOR FORCE 


This first chart gives the picture of the growth of the labor force 
and of the employment of women in it. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you tell us the contribution that this par- 
ticular agency of the Government has made to that picture? 

Miss Mituier. This is one of those types of information I spoke of 
where the basic information is gathered by the Census. But the 
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Census does not analyze, of course, all of its data, to the full extent to 
which information is implicit there. This chart analyzes the picture 
so that anyone who is interested can tell what has happened to the 
employment of women as a separate factor in the labor force. It 
does indicate, as you see, that there has been a far greater percentage 
increase of women in the labor force than men, since 1870, the first 
time when they were ever enumerated separately. 

It indicates also what is of great significance to us now, and that is 
that the greatest increase in the employment of women came between 
1940 and 1944. 

Senator CHAvez. In what classifications of employment, Miss 
Miller? What would you say, for instance, has gone up there? 


WORK CLASSIFICATION 


Miss Mituer. This chart gives the classifications. 

Senator CHavez. As a general rule, where do women go to work? 

Miss Miuuer. As a normal, peacetime thing, in white-collar jobs, 
most of all. 

Senator CHavez. Clerical? 

Miss Miutuer. Yes; clerical and office; and in two professional cate- 
gories, in very large numbe ‘rs, that is, as teachers and as nurses; and 
also in factory employme nt. 

Senator CHavez. Let me get those. That would be nurses, teach- 
ers, clerical or white-collar workers? 

Miss Mituier. That is right—and factory operatives. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you mean by “factory operatives’’? 

Miss Mituer. People who work in the shops in factories, and not 
in the offices of factories. They work in the actual factory operations. 
They have always done that in considerable numbers. 

Here again is one of the significant facts about women in wartime. 
This chart shows the number of women employed in factory jobs in 
1940. 

Senator CHavez. What would they amount to, according to your 
chart, Miss Miller? 

Miss Mituer. Something over 2,000,000. They came up to over 
5,000,000 in the war period. 

Senator CHavez. In the war period? 

Miss Mitier. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. Then that number went down a little after the 
war relaxed? 

Miss Mituer. That is right. 


WOMAN LABOR 


Senator CHavez. Now, what does the last red line that you have 
to the right on your chart represent? 

Miss Minier. Laborers. They are only a spot there, although 
in the war they did increase somewhat. I think it may interest you 
to see that they increased very much in farm operations during the war, 
Evidently there was need for the same total labor supply, and it seems 


to have been made up exactly by women who came in to do what was 
needed, 
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Senator Cuavez. As far as the farm workers are concerned, are they 
the people connected with the individual farm, or were they the ones 
that were employed on farms? 

Miss Mituer. They are the ones who were employed on farms. 
This is altogether an employment picture. 

Senator Cuavez. That is an employment chart? 

Miss Miter. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. They are not the people who belonged to the 
household on the farm, but those who were actually employed and who 
were paid for doing farm work? 

Miss Miuuer. Yes; that is right. 

Senator CHavez. Would that be available so we could get it in the 
record? 

Miss Miuer. Yes, sir. We are having that done so we can send 
you copies. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Employed women classified by major occupation group, April 1940, 1945, and 1950! 


Major occupation group 1940 2 1945 1950 


Number (in thousands) 


| 
Total employed a 11,920 | 19,310 


Professional and semiprofessional workers -- ‘ 5 , 1, 510 
Proprietors, managers, officials (except farm) f 800 
Farmers, farm managers, foremen, and laborers__..............----------- ¢ 1, 930 
Clerical workers -_--_...- 5 een eee boss 

ee ier Res iiaaen 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers-_..................----.---- 
Operatives and kindred workers - -_-_-----.-- 

Domestic service workers __...........---- 

Service workers, except domestic workers .................-...------------ 
Laborers, except farm 


| 


— 
= 
So 


Total employed 


| 


on wo 


| 


-) 


| 
} 
| 
| 
\ 


| 
es 


Professional and semiprofessional workers - 

Proprietors, managers, officials (except farm) 

Farmers, farm managers, foremen, and laborers - --- 
Clerical workers 

SD eee eae 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers__-.- 

Operatives and kindred workers - -__- 

Domestic service workers __..___-- 

Service workers, except domestic workers --.................--.---------- -| 
Laborers, except farm 
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1 Estimates of employment by occupation for April 1940 and A 
with current census totals of agricultural and nonagricultural emp 


a 1945 were adjusted to be consistent 
oyment. . 

2 Approximately 150,000 employed women whose occupations were not reported were apportioned 
according to the distribution of those whose occupations were reported. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


NUMBER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED 


Miss Miuuer. Now, since we are faced with the question of finding 
people to carry on extended civilian employment, I thought you would 
want to have in mind this shift and expansion in World War II. If 
an intense expansion is needed, then it is generally conceded that it 
would have to be by the employment of more women. 
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Before proceeding along that line, I would like to point out two other 
aspects concerning the women who are now employed. This line 
shows the increase in employment in the country from 1900 to 1950 

among our women, going up in 1945 to almost 20,000,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they classified by positions, or by employment 
only? 

Miss Miiuer. Only as employed. 

There is only one point I wish to make from this chart: In 1945, 
the peak was up to almost 20,000,000. It dropped to 18,000,000 at the 
time this chart was made, which was the beginning on 1950, but during 
that period from 1945 to 1950, the employment of women of 45 years 
of age and over continued to grow. In other words, the employment 
of women today is far more a matter of mature women workers than 
it ever has been in the past. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you place in the record, if you will, from 
your charts, Miss Miller, a statement comparing the number of 
women who are getting on in years, from 45 years of age, plus, who 
are employed now, as contrasted to what it was 5 years ‘ago? 

Miss Minter. Would you like that presented as a table? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; I think that that would be a desirable thing 
to have in the record. 

Miss Mituier. We will furnish that. 

Senator CHavez. It is the general understanding that it is the rule 
in industry and even in Government, that after you get to a certain 
age you say ‘‘No, you are getting a little too old.”’ I would like to 
compare, through the records of your Bureau, the employment figures 
of women of longer years. 

Miss Miuuer. I will be very glad to do that. I think we should 
not overlook the fact that with the population growing older there 
are more older people needing jobs and looking for jobs than ever 
before. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, I know; but can they get them? That is 
the point. 

Miss Mrtuer. More of them than ever before are holding jobs. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Women in the civilian labor force, by age, for the United States, 1940, 1945, 1950 
(persons 14 years of age or older) 


{In thousands] 














| | Age group 
sian hbnesihanicoieie canines chalet eien res 

Year | Total | | | 
| 14-24 years | 25-34 years | 35-44 years | 45-64 years Sree 
artes alti. Dee i Pai seas eh cdhaeaecidinnie 7 
1940 13, 840 4, 280 3, 820 | 2, 680 | 2,750 | 310 
ANE To. cacandguainynabacaninel 19, 570 5, 990 | 4,450 | 4,060 | 4, 580 490 
MO, .< vinpandcattng seueGde 18, 065 | 4, 275 4,045 | 4,006 | 5, 113 | 576 





' Estimates—data for 1940 are based upon the findings of the decennial census. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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MARRIED WOMEN EMPLOYED 


Senator Cuavez. What do you do in that respect besides giving 
advice? 

Miss Mituer. We have not been able to do much. 

Senator CHavez. You have not been able to do much? 

Miss Mititer. No. It is a matter partly of advising as to their 
training and as to their attitudes, but partly also to advise as to the 
attitudes of employers. 

Senator Cuavez. What would you say has been the reaction toward 
the employment of women on that age? What do they fit into in the 
way of work? 

Miss Miuuer. If they have continued to work, many of them come 
along quite satisfactor ily. The ones who have the real difficulty that 
I want to talk about in a minute, are those who leave their employ - 
ment to have their families and who then want to go back to work 
after a period during which they have lost their contacts. 

Senator CHavez. You mean 10, 15, or 20 years? 

Miss Mituer. That is right. They really do have trouble. How 
important they are quantitatively is shown in the change in the past 
10 years. Even in 1940, over 48 percent of all working women were 
between the ages of 20 and 34, that is, about half of them. Today it 
is only a third. This block shows you the group in the ages from 35 
to 44, and how that group has grown. 

Senator CHavez. Tell us what that figure is. 

Miss Mituer. That figure was 19.2 percent in 1940, 20 percent in 
1945, and 22.4 percent in 1950. 

Senator CHavez. That was between 35 and 44? 

Miss Mintuer. Yes. Between 45 and 64 years of age there were 
13 percent employed in 1940, 15 percent in 1945, and 18 percent in 
1950. 

Senator Cuavez. They are even taking them up to that age now? 

Miss Miiuier. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you—will you proceed? 

Miss Mintier. With that, rather naturally there comes a shift in 
the marital status of employed women. Beginning in 1910 on this 
chart, 24 percent of employed women were married and 61 percent 
were single. 

In 1920 we did not differentiate between married and widowed 
and divorced women in the labor force and so it is difficult to give 
any figures for that period. 

In 1930, 29 percent of women workers were married and 54 percent 
single. 

By 1940, 36 percent were married and 49 percent were single. 

In 1949, which is our latest figure on that, practically 51 percent were 
married, and only 33 percent, less than one-third were single. 

The widowed aad divorced remained almost constant, around 15, 
16, and 17 percent. 

Now I would like to turn for a minute to the people who would 
be drawn into a wartime labor market. That number was roughly 
5,000,000 during World War II. This chart represents women 14 
years of age and over who are not in the labor force; that is, as of 
April 1949. 
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CHILD LABOR 


Senator Cuavez. Now the first age that you used was 14? 

Miss Miuuer. Fourteen. 

Senator CHAvez. Would that not interfere with local laws? 

Miss Miutuer. It would interfere. 

Senator CHavez. What is the average, 16? 

Miss Miuuer. Sixteen in interstate employment. The Department 
is interested in trying to get the Census to take its enumerations so 
that we can report accurately at 16. 

Senator CHAvez. But the Federal law is 16? 

Miss Mitumr. That is right. 

Senator CHAvEz. What is the average law within the States? 

Miss Mituer. Generally 14. 

Senator CHavez. Fourteen? 

Miss Mituer. Yes. Some of them 16, also. 

Senator CHAvez. Do you have a breakdown showing the States 
that are 16 and the ones that are 14 for child labor? 

Miss Mixxer. In the Department, yes; that can be furnished to you. 

Senator CHavez. They will be girls? 

Miss Mituer. Yes; we have that. 

Senator Cuavez. | wish you would furnish that to the committee. 

Miss Miuuer. All right, | will be glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Every State has some regulation of child labor. In 22 States! there is a basic 
minimum age of 16 for both boys and girls. Seventeen of these States apply the 
16-year minimum to all or to practically ail nonagricultural employment during 
school hours, with a 14-year minimum age applying outside school hours. Nine- 
teen of the twenty-two States have a 16-year minimum age for factory employ- 
ment atanytime. In 2 additional States, California and Texas, the minimum age 
for general employment is 15. In the remaining 24 States and the District of 
Columbia there is a 14-year minimum age both during and outside school hours. 

The child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act set a minimum age 
of 16 for most jobs under the act. There is a minimum age of 18 for certain haz- 
ardous occupations. Employment is permitted at 14 only outside school hours 
under special safeguards in limited occupations, other than manufacturing or 
mining and other than occupations declared hazardous. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


Miss Mituer. Here you see that in those two age groups that we 
were talking about (35-44 and 45-64 years), of presently employed 
women you have about 50 percent of the married women who are not 
in the labor force. In other words, you could find in those age groups 
a very large proportion of women presently not working or looking 
for work. 

Senator CHavez. Why? 

Miss Mintuer. Well, I suppose because the family income is such 
that they do not find it necessary, or, in the younger age group, 
because their children are still small. 

Senator Cuavez. My point, which I am trying to make now, is this: 


Why should you go to a married woman and say “ Now, let’s get to 
work’’? 





' Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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Miss Mruuer. Only in case of the need. This is comparable with 
the situation we faced in World War II. 
Senator Cuavez. Should there be need for employment? 


EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL-AGE-GIRLS 


Miss Miuuer. Should there be need for extending the civilian labor 
force. It does indicate that you cannot get very much expansion 
among single women; most of them are employed, except in this 14 
to 19 age group. You see, 70 percent of the single women who are 
not working are under 20 years of age. 

Senator CuHavez. They would be going to school? 

Miss Mruuer. They would be going to school, most of them. 

Senator CHavez. What is the record in that respect, Miss Miller? 
The States have compulsory education up to 16, do they not? 

Miss Mriuuer. A considerable number; yes. In some it is still 14. 

Senator CHavez. Have you any information as to the total of our 
women, for instane e, in the 14 to 19 age group, who do not go to 
school and who could be employed? 

Miss Mruuer. I am not sure whether that goes to 19. I have had 
numerous occasions for getting that from the Office of Education. 
I know that I can get it up to 18, because they keep it in that way. 

Senator CHavez. Up to 18? 

Miss Miuuer. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you furnish that for the record? 

Miss Miuuer. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Employment status of girls between 14 and 19 years of age in the civilian 
noninstitutional population, for the United States, March 1951 


{In thousands] 
Female | Not in labor force 
— In labor |-—— 
years and force Total | Keeping 
. | 
1 





1 
Unable 
over house | In school | to work 


| 
| 
| 


Ages 14 to 19...........-- 6, 281 1,796 | 4,484 858 | 3,560 | 


14 to 15 years..........--------- | 2,136 | 148 | 1,987 | 61| 1,919 |.. 

16 to 17 years....-..-----------. | 2,044 | 573 1, 471 | 219 | 11299 

18 to 19 years..........--------- | 2,101] 1,075 1, 026 | 578 | 412 | 
| | | | | 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
March 1951 (Series P-57, No. 105, Apr. 6, 1951). 


UNEMPLOYED MARRIED WOMEN 


Miss Miuuer. Still further, to show you the limitation on the poten- 
tial employment of women not in the labor force, this gives you the 
picture of the numbers who have children at home in their families 
whom they are responsible for. Practically 17 million out of these 38 
million who are not working have children under 18 years of age. 
However, if you think of the younger children, there are only about 
144 million women who have children under 12 years of age, including 
about 11 million who have children under 6 years of age. In other 
words, those groups would probably be the ones whom you mentioned 
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and to whom you would be unlikely to say, ‘You certainly ought to 
get out and w ork.”” The others would be the ones whom you would 
expect to call on, and those without children. 

Now that represents the situation. I think we have talked about 
the employment situation. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Women’s Bureau is not asking for any increase in its funds 
beyond those items that come with irregular days in the year, and those 
provisions that have to be made for promotions. 


DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICE 


Senator CHAvez. Last year you requested funds which were 
granted, for the establishment of your Division of Field Services, with 
a total of $60,000. 

Miss Miuuer. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. The justification this year does not indicate that 
you set up that division. What did you do with that money? 

Miss Miter. We did not ask for a Division of Field Services. We 
asked for the setting up of a staff to operate in the field. We have 
done so, and it is operating out of the office of the Director. That is, 
Iam, as I said I would, taking the direction of that staff as a personal 
responsibility. The six people have been appointed and some of 
them have been operating for some time. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator CHavez. What are their classifications? How many did 
you say you had in that particular group? 

Miss Miuver. Six in the field and two clerical. 

Senator CHavez. That would be eight. 

Miss Miiuer. One of those was a transferee. 


1951 APPROPRIATION 


Senator CHavez. How do you break down the $60,000 that you 
were allowed last year? 

Miss Miiuer. I am going to ask Miss Larrabee to give you that. 
She has the figures. 

Miss Larrapes. I don’t have them all with me. Those were last 
year’s figures, Mr. Chairman. We have six people at the grade of 
GS-12. We had, however, included in that amount travel and new 
furniture for setting up the people. That was all. That $60,000 
included within-grade promotions also. 

Senator Cuavez. That always comes in. 

Miss LARRABEE. Yes. 


SALARIES AND CLASSIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. Last year you sought funds to establish the 
Division of Field Services cae ised of eight employees, as you have 
stated, one of whom was an economist at Gs- 12, $6,400, who was to be 
transferred from another division. Where did you get him from? 

Miss LARRABEE. You mean the others? 

Senator Cuavez. No; the one that was transferred. 
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Miss Larrabee. She was working in the Department, in the 
Women’s Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you obtained five labor economists at 
$6,400 and grade GS-12—that is, six of them at $6,400? 

Miss LarraBee. That is right. 


1951 HOUSE HEARING ON PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Miss Miuuer. I wonder If I might read my statement in the House 
hearing on that. I notice that we gave a more detailed discussion on 
that in the House than in the Senate last year. 

Senator Cuavnez. We probably were negligent. 

Miss Mituer. I am sorry, but here it is, quite specifically: 

The increase comes to $47,901. $34,323 is for seven new positions, two of 
them clerical, and the $13,587 is for travel and related responsibilities. 

+ Briefly, what is proposed is that each of the professional staff be assigned to a 
territory for which she would be responsible, moving from place to place and 
going as far as she can to meet requests for assistance and cooperation. The 
headquarters would be Washington. She could have no office in the field, but 
use Labor Department offices within the area as points of contact. 

» It is planned that these persons should be in travel status at least 75 percent 
of the time, and the remainder in Washington for consultation with the staff that 
carries out the Bureau’s functions in Washington, to be briefed on new develop- 
ments and materials, to get new assignments, and, of course, to report and advise 
the Washington staff on experience in the field. That is a change from what had 
been our experience in the past. We had had offices in the field. The prior 
discussions with the committee were carefully reviewed in thinking of what we 
proposed to do. The nature and spread of requests for aid were reviewed and 
the results of your suggestions and advice and the work to be done Have led us to 
abandon the idea of setting up offices. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Miss Miller, last year you had an activity 
entitled “Services concerned with the welfare of women workers in 
the international field.” Why are you taking that responsibility 
and what is the authority? Why is not that done by those who are 
supposed to handle international matters? What type of work do 
you do there? 

Miss Mixtuer. We had about $3,000 for that work last year. 

Miss LarraBer. We do not have any now. 

Senator Cuavez. Oscar Ewing is doing it, and the Department of 
Labor is doing it, and the State Department is doing it. Now, why 
is there that duplication? Why cannot that be done by one agency? 

Miss Miiuer. We have no appropriation for that this year. 

Senator Cuavez. No; it was last year that you carried on this 
activity, and you are not doing it now? 

Miss Mitier. Whatever we do in the way of advising and consult- 
ing is with visitors who come to see us who are here on various types 
of exchanges. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you are not spending any money from the 
Department in those activities? 

Miss Mitier. No, sir; no departmental funds whatsoever. 

Senator Cuavez. And you are not asking for any this year; are you? 

Miss Miiuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. I think it might be well to make the record clear by 
saying that we have no full-time positions, but that somebody might 
do some work in connection with an international labor request. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is right. They might ask the Department, 
as such, for certain information, and the Department would have in 
such propriety to answer that request. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. I did not want to leave the impression 
that we were not spending any money in the Women’s Bureau on 
international labor matters, but that it did not reach the proportion 
to designate a full-time staff to that work. 

Senator Cuavez. It is departmental. It could be a departmental 
reaction to a request that came in on an international matter? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes; it could be. 

Senator KNOWLAND. In other words, it is part of their incidental 
work, without being sufficient to require specific personnel to handle 
the volume of business that might be coming in there? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Miss Miller, have you anything further that you 
care to present? 

Miss Mituer. I think not. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. I want to take this opportunity to say something 
to Miss Larrabee. 

Miss Larrabee has been with the Government, Senator Knowland, 
for many, many years—well, I won’t say how many, 

Miss LARRABEE. Don’t, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. It has been mapy, Many years, and J wish we 
had more people of the type and of the sine erity of purpose of Miss 


Larrabee. 
Miss MituEr. So do we. 
Miss LARRABEE. Thank you very much. 
Senator CHavez. Thank you, Miss Miller. 


Miss Miuuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Knowland. 


JUSTIFICATION OF WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Senator Cuavez. At this point, at the conclusion of the testimony 
from officials of the Women’s Bureau, I offer for the record the data 
submitted by the Department in explanation of the proposed obliga- 
tion of funds by objects of expenditures, in support of their budget 
estimate. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 

Women’s BurEAU 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WOMEN’s BUREAU 


Distribution sind costs 8 by objects by activities for 1952 


| 1, Investi- 
| gating and 


reporting on | 


| 2. Promotion | 3, Advisory 
| of standards | 


and policies | 


| 


services on | 
legislation | 


4. Executive 


direction and | 








| conditions | to advance | affecting the ees Total 
| affecting | the welfare welfare of pe 
;} women | of women women ” , | 
workers | workers workers 
aaa ceeipaitalictinidiccineeee tela ia iiiaiag an sak mins minieninitaactstetnet | sactonnetintaininmstnier ites teases | penile 
Personal services..........._.__. $133, 341 $108, 953 $45, 822 | $46, 180 | $334, 296 
Travel___ inicaean | 11, 630 5, 906 | 4, 364 | 2, 300 | 24, 200 
Transportation of things. eee 134 | aoe | 134 
Communication services....__- 400 1, 000 400 | 950 | 2, 750 
Printing and renroduction.__- 16, 500 6, O10 3, 500 700 26, 710 
Other contractual sevices.. 100 2, 784 266 100 | | 3, 250 
Supplies and materials 1, 100 1, 135 525 450 3, 210 
Equipment a 200 730 260 | 260 | 1, 450 
Total___. 163, 271 126, 652 55, 137 396, 000 


50, 940 
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Analysis of allocation of personal services and other obligations 


SUMMARY 
Permanent positions: 
Office of the Director 
Division of Business Management 
Division of Research.._..._.._._____ 
Division of —— Services and Publications 
Division on Women’s Labor Law and Civil and Po- 
litical Status 


Total permanent 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent (average number, net salary) 
Part-time and temporary positions: 
Temporary employment 
Part-time employment 





Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_.._._.........-.---- 


01 Personal services 


| 


Grade 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Director 

Administrative assistant to the Director 
Field representative 

Administrative assistant 

Secretary to the Director 

Secretary to the assistant director 
Stenographer 


Total permanent 
Deduct lapses. .....-...-. ninstigeiitath areas teller, 


Net permanent (average number, net 
salary). 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


01 Personal services 





DIVISION OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Chief, Division of Business Management 
Management services assistant 
| Clerk-stenographer 
I iis sinsisnrtcinieatth dips chet caiaanet a te aielniied | 


| Total permanent 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent (average number, net 
| salary) 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
01 Personal services 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


Chief, Division of Research 
Labor economist 


GS8-13...- 
GS-12... 


GS-11....| 
Gs-9 





Estimate, 1951 


Posi- 
tions 


Total 
salary 


17, 132 
131, 905 
65, 485 


7, 756 


6, 766 





Estimate, 1951 


| Positions 


OO) OHHH Oe 
| 


$72, 690 | 


45, 760 | 
332, 972 


325, 216 


' 


Estimate, 1952 


Total 
salary 


Posi- 
tions 


Estimate, 1952 


: Total 
Positions salary 


$11,000 
7, 800 
38, 400 


2 
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Analysis of allocation of personal services and other enemiene— Continued 


















































} | P 4 + 
| Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 
| 
. Grade | ne, ae a ed igs twee he a 
2 wah Tota oP | ‘otal 
i Positions | salary | Positions | salary 
ii a iia al — i. ee adi ae ain 
7 % : | 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH—Continued | | 
| 
Gs-3.....| Statistical clerk... .- pininhideigonsbied ign — 4 $11, 560 | 4 | $11, 880 
2 j <4 ak: fie a m 
; eens pereeme es ss eck ecole 30 | 131, 905 | 30 | 134, 515 
4 Es Sicndtnentbatedanaassanee seuneunelets anew OB fs. kik, , 3, 606 
‘ Net permanent (average number, net |_.._.__. STE Resawaciutaul 130, 909 
salary). ; | 
| Part-time and temporary positions: | | 
a | Temporary i a a Si ee ae oa a SORE lacssawes ‘uuhedauin 
* Perc-euue employment. ............<.-.-.--).......- Rg GRO So cxaunence | 1,914 
2 § 8 | Regular pay in excess of 52- week base.......__. : Seu schonseweee 518 
$ 2 —_—_—_— = ———- —-— — 
} 01 Personal services. ................ X 33, o4l 
~ i é | DIVISION OF SPECIAL SERVICES AND PUBLICATIONS | er 
tm a oad 
” f & GS-13....| Chief of the division............... : ae 1 | 7, 800 | 7 8. 000 
7 E GS-il | Labor economist ___- 2 | 11, 000 2) 11, 000 
. = ¢ | Editor... 1 | 6, 000 1 | 6, 200 
Eom GS-9.....| Labor economist...............-..--.-------- -| 2 9, 825 2 10, 075 
Fa GS8-7_....| Editorial clerk _. “ 1 4, 325 | 1 4, 450 
™ 5 Ow ee ll eee 1 3, 100 | 1 | 3, 100 
i ; Editorial clerk _- : edabacsdnacee odes] 3 | 11, 425 3 11. 550 
; G&-4:....| Clerm..... TE: RP Re ae : 2 | 6, 550 2 
i GS-3.....| Clerk-stenographer._...............- 2 | 5, 460 2 | 5, 620 
' Total permanent sare | 15 | 65, 485 15 | 66, 545 
j PGES SOs sono ests ls wot dad 357 ny walt fast 1, 275 
i |- —_ ee it ae KA — — 
wy Net permanent, (average number, net |..........| 65, 128 Danaea : 65, 270 
w fF salary). | 
y | | Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ..__.---.- | | 233 
6 | Bese iihdichinetapielinetppeuniiresieapeetdeipeiil inane Meapeideiiasiigiselaiiianlancapice 
~ | 01 Personal services... .-- ean Beeeael 65, 128 65, 503 
0 DIVISION ON WOMEN’S LABOR LAW AND CIVIL | 
AND POLITICAL STATUS | 
0 | ; 
é CR, A) aE occa thentnlesutenatantinnses | 1 1 8, 400 
- ' GS8-12....| Labor legislation analyst___....--- Nl RS 2 | 2 | 13, 400 
oe GS-9.....| Labor legislation analyst - - ----.- Ee od 3 | 3 | 14, 925 
* C5 ee Dd outkt | 1| 1 : 
- GO 6 nat MRT abe as bi nencccencwcenscances | 1 | 1 | 
. CP Lin | III, accra ireceninwctsenceswens 1 | 1 | 
} ee ee i > gates eerie ted ——— = “4 
Total permanent..--.........-- ides ical 9 | 45, 760 } 9 | 46, 740 
ELC EES era eae ee ‘coe qenmeliinenens anabnenas | 1, 116 
= = -_ a —— —_ 
= | Net permanent (average number, net | 
I ede ies evel uisns datimaunadnied Liitsasanaendl 45, 760 |...... 45, 624 
| Temporary employ MRR ree Seas RE at doin daladnasnnt 3 
| Regular pay in excess of 52- week base...-.--_- ; 198 
a PE IE COE TINUE a x dais kann ciccinnise cédc] cases 50, 454 |......-- 45, 822 
» Dee ‘ | | | { | 
3 Travel 
As approved | As allocated | 
by the | by the | Requested 
Senate Department | for 1952 
i for 1951 for 1951 | 
o—_ — Rennie paemenanints 
0,50 | | 1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women | | 
AL = Rae -| $13, 600 $11, 630 | $11, 630 
7, 80 > 2. Promotion of standards and policies to advance the welfare | | | 
: of women workers... _ 2. 14, 400 5, 906 | 5, 906 
i, 6 : 3. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of | | | 
3,30) Bei women workers........___. 2, 320 | 4, 364 | 4, 364 
6, 4: » 4. Services concerned with the welfare of women workers in the | 
I a international field_.................- cuaetatinbatel | neal here ee aio J 
9, 82 4 . Executive direction and management services ___. eal 2, 700 | 2, 300 | 2, 300 
{ e I i a a eee 33, 320 | 24, 200 | 24, 200 
‘ 4 \ ! 
[= —— 
= 
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EXPLANATION 


The adjustment between columns No. 1 and No. 2 involved a decrease of $9,120 
and transfer to printing to meet additional costs arising as result of the Korean 
situation. 


For activity No. 1: 
Investigations and contacts relative to the Employment Opportuni- 
ties bulletin series. 24 trips at $100 average cost ($45 per diem 
and miscellaneous expenses and $55 transportation) $2, 400 
5 members of field investigation staff on surveys to be determined, 
5 months each at $300 ($240 per diem and miscellaneous expenses 
and $60 transportation) 
Miscellaneous trips by chief of unit and others on special assignment 
($930 per diem and miscellaneous expenses and $800 transpor- 
tation) 


For activity No. 2: 

Field services, 6 persons in travel status, total of 20 months at aver- 
age cost of $275 per month ($200 per diem and miscellaneous 
expenses and $75 transportation) 

Miscellaneous trips ($206 per diem and miscellaneous expenses and 
$200 transportation) 


Total_—. 


For activity No. 3: 
Study of minimum wage administration, 3 months at $300 ($240 per 
diem and miscellaneous expenses and $60 transportation) 
Advisory services by field services staff, 9 months at $275 ($200 per 
diem and miscellaneous expenses and $75 transportation) 
Miscellaneous travel, approximately 10 trips ($500 per diem and 
miscellaneous expenses and $489 transportation) 


Total__. 


For activity No. 4: Travel of the Director and assistant to special con- 
ferences, based on cost of prior years ($1,200 per diem and miscellaneous 
expenses and $1,100 transportation 


24, 200 
Relation to 1950 costs 
In 1950 a total of about $20,934 was spent for all activities as compared to 
the $24,200 for 1952 but in 1952 there is included travel for six additional field 
people authorized by Congress for 1951. 


Transportation of things 


As approved | As allocated 
by the by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 


2. Promotion of standards and policies to advance the wel- 
fare of women workers $134 
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EXPLANATION 


This covers the cost for mailing matter over 4 pounds from Washington, D. C. 
For the first 6 months of 1951 we have obligated $271 for this purpose. 

Relation to 1950 costs 

Obligations for 1950 totaled $134, the same as estimated for 1951 and 1952. 


: se si 
Communication services 


| | 
| As approved | As allocated | 


} by the by the | Requested 
Senate | Department | for1952 | 
| for 1951 for 1951 ' 
1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women | 
workers ca ; : hoses $842 $400 $400 
2. Promotion of standards and policies to advance the welfare | 
of women workers. é a is ‘ 968 | 1, 000 1, 000 
3. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of 
women workers - - - A aaa Gtniaikee 280 400 | 400 
4. Executive direction and management services _- ETRY 280 950 | 950 
Ses slap eke hit bncinacien naaren 2, 370 2, 750 2, 750 


EXPLANATION 


Communication costs had originally been set up on an estimated basis foreach 
activity. A more exact analysis possible at the close of the fiscal year 1950 re- 
sulted in a reallocation of costs and an increase to meet administrative require- 
ments. 

Based on current Operating costs, average telephone costs for switchboard 
rental, rental of 50 instruments, toll calls, and local calls run about $160 a month. 
Telegraph costs run about $40 per month and postage about $30 per month. 
The cost of about $230 a month is $2,750 for the year. The distribution ofjcost 
by activity is based on proportionate costs. 

Relation to 1950 costs 

In 1950, a total of $2,484 was obligated in this category at an average of }$39 
per employee. For 1951 and 1952 costs are estimated at approximately the same 
rate. 

Printing and reproduction 


As approved | As allocated 


by the by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 


1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 
workers $11, 800 $16, 500 $16, 500 
2. Promotion of standards and policies to advance the welfare 


of women workers. . 5, 700 110, 300 6, 010 

3. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of | 
women workers... .. , : ' ae 5, 200 2, 520 3, 500 
4. Executive direction and management services me | 1, 006 700 700 
I Oe et sina he thins ected : si at 23, 700 20, 020 | 26, 710 


1 —10,000 see. 1214, 
EXPLANATION 
The reduction in column No. 2 from column No. 1 was made necessary when 


the Bureau of the Budget imposed the $10,000 reserve under sec. 1214 on the 
Women’s Bureau appropriation. 


81844—51 


12 
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In 1952 the printing costs are allocated as follows: 
Number of 
copies 


Administration of State minimum wage (first part) 

Revision of Bulletin 202, State labor laws for women : 7, 500 
Revision of Seven Decades_-—-............---.-.-.-- Pee ee ss cae kb Cocutaucwas 3, 10, 000 
Revision of Handbook 10, 000 
Outlook for women in home economics (7 bulletins) _.................-....-- 70, 000 


Research in home economics 
Textiles and clothing work 
Child care and development 
Homemaking 
Home economics in business and industry. ........- 
Related occupations: Writing, radio, design, housing 
Over-all bulletins on home economics; comparing the various 
specializations within the field 
Reprints, leaflets, miscellaneous 


Relation to 1950 costs 
For 1950 a total of $25,941 was obligated for printing. The estimate for 1952 
reflects restoration of some of the forced reduction in 1951 required by the section 


1214 reserve. 
Other contractual services 


| | 

| As approved | As allocated 
by the by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 


1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 
rnin cc sini emuniicdemeennhing <netedh ce abaleetcaee teeta bd akGob cake, $100 
2. Promotion of standards and policies to advance the welfare 
of women workers..__._._-. sateen $2, 347 
3. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of 
SE IR re oc ae oc eee coe a wees 
4. Executive direction and management services 


EXPLANATION 


The difference between column No, 1 and No, 2 is attributed to the growing 
cost of typewriter repair as shown in reviewing costs at close of 1950 fiscal year 
which made it advisable to make definite charge to activities for such services. 
In addition the cost of Commerce Clearing House services (activity No. 3) 
increased about $30 per year. 

For 1952 a total of $3,250 is for services furnished by the Department of Labor 
Exhibit Shop such as photographic work for bulletins and other informational 
uses, making of charts, maps, bulletin covers, and exhibit material, Commerce 
Clearing House services, and miscellaneous repair the cost of which is prorated 
to various activities. 


Relation to 1950 costs 

A total of $3,812 was obligated in 1950; $154 was for Commerce Clearing House 
services; $2,235 for exhibit and photographic work; $88 for conference reporting 
services; $385 for miscellaneous repair and $1,000 for nonrecurring services of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics special tabulation, 





. 
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Supplies and materials 


As approved As allocated | 











by the by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
| for 1951 for 1951 

1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 

WRI, cnnnntensessss5-- opens rr uresra<veqenges — $1, 332 $1, 100 $1, 100 
© Promotion of standards and policies to advance the welfare 

of women workers................... : on 1, 243 1, 225 1,135 
3. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of wo- 

men workers ........-.. nbeiradn <anardn denna candeediel 444 525 525 
4. Executive direction and management services....._....... | 444 450 450 

DOME Bsc ekdncsakece sh ddbbongcbbvadtatdebetsdcccdobadeee 3, 463 3, 300 3, 210 





EXPLANATION 


The slight changes in amounts between columns No. 1 and No. 2 are the result 
of the more exact allocation of costs that could be made at the close of 1950 fiscal 
year. 

” The request for 1952 is as follows: 


Desk*top office supplies. -...-..------- 5 pe be eas Ria als sa o> See Ae ad he $1, 080 
hn nan cahionndnnscnatdent sank) suk ieniene 4 2, 130 
PS Pic ohee Se a ee Se ahs techn ean ba edliee cease 3, 210 


Relation to 1950 costs 

A total of $2,477 was obligated for this category in 1950. The increased alloca- 
tions for 1951 and 1952 reflect a higher number of people to be serviced and 
increased costs. 

















Equipment 
i ] 
| As approved | As allocated 
by the by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
| for 1951 for 1951 | 
1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women | 
Ed. chs kia be dedene dnagninnenhhisna saan $233 $200 $200 
2. Promotion of standards and policies to advance the welfare 
et I no Since adn diccscadene eases - 234 730 730 
3. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of 
WOU WINER. occ cs eccvancsnccenee Leese astute | 183 260 260 
4. Executive direction and management services___.........-- 533 | 260 260 
i eteiiphstn wichdeepicinniinnecseane ah tae tas 1, 183 1, 450 | 1, 450 
' ' 
EXPLANATION 


The increase between column No. 1 and column No. 2 was due to the addition 
of 7 new staff members in 1951. 

For 1952 for activity No. 1, $200 will be spent for 1 typewriter, 1 each desk, 
lamp, and chair; $730 will be spent in activity No. 2 for 1 electromatic typewriter, 
1 standard typewriter, 4 file cabinets, 2 typewriter tables, 3 lamps; $260 in 
activity No. 3 for 1 typewriter, 2 cabinets, 1 desk; $260 in activity No. 4 for 1 
typewriter and 3 cabinets. 
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BureEAv OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD lL. 
KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF, VET- 


ERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; 


MARSHALL C. MILLER, AS- 


SISTANT CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; GERALD 
A. FOSTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES BRANCH; 
WILLIAM T. MILNE, CHIEF, BUNGET AND FISCAL BRANCH; 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER; AND V. S. HUDSON, 


ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND Ex 


PENSES 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will hear next from the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
I will ask that there be inserted in the record at this point a number 
of tables dealing with the requests of the Bureau of Employment 


Security. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU 


OF 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Funds available for obligation 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from— 
“Salaries, Office of Administrator, 
Agency,’’ pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1949 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1949 ; 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration,’’ pursuant to Reorganization 
ase IIc nan cd ecaeaencs a 


Adjusted peEneenee or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries, Office of Administrator, 
Agency” 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Agency’’.___........................ : 


“Salaries and expenses, Office of Commissioner, Social | 


Security Administration” 


Comparative transfer to “Salaries and ¢ expenses, “Office of | 


Secretary of Labor’’ 
TE NE CNG og odd cndenesdcniniadecdmececcs 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursement for services performed 


Total obligations_____- 


Federal Security 


Federal Security | 


1950 actual 


$5, 129, 000 
144, 000 
58, 808 


11, 000 
5, 342, 808 | 

5, 336, 730 

71, 427 

30, 320 

5, 825 

— 46, 042 
5, 398, 260 | 








1951 estimate 


—6,078 |_- 





1952 estimate 


$5, 475, 000 


5, 475, 000 


5, 475, 000 





5, 421, 829 | 


5, 531, 000 | 
| 


5, 475, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


— ; 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate’ 


—————————————— 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 


1. Veterans’ placement service-..........- cainhefucsdak ae baadaimnes $1, 537, 642 $1, 587, 000 $1, 583, 000 
2. Farm placement service..............-- ; boca cal 548, 383 | 560, 744 | 560, 744 
3, Collection and interpretation of labor market information 479, 732 | 498, 040 | 487, 900 
4, Assistance on Maintaining public employment services | 697, 716 694, O71 | 690, 870 
Unemployment Insurance Service | 501, 300 | 508, 079 | 508, 079 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations. | 1, 228, 374 | 1, 272, 797 | 1, 240, 852 
7, Executive direction and management services........_- 405, 113 410, 269 | 403, 555 
Total direct obligations Satine criniktsdcacbRitebconn 5, 398, 260 5, 531, 000 | 5, 475, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
4, Assistance in maintaining public employment services i. 002 |.....- oe 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations 16, 667 > 
Total reimbursable obligations aoe nye 23, 569 
Total obligations._..-- -- ‘ ; d 5, 421, 829 5, 531, 000 5, 475, 000 
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LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


Summary or New Positions REQUESTED 


Salaries and erpenses, Bureau of Employment Security, unemployment insurance 
service, Financial and Actuarial Studies Branch 


Statistician 
Actuarial] statistician 
Statistical clerk 


Total permanent 
Deduct lapses. 


Net salaries 





Grade 


Number of 
positions 


Gross 
amount 


$12, 000 
12, 000 
6, 230 
30, 230 
—1, 510 


GRANTS TO States, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Funds available for obligation 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate: 
Annual definite 
Annual indefinite ace 
Prior year balance available__. 
Available from subsequent year appropriation. - 
Available in prior year 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year. - - 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings... .....- 
Savings under sec. 1214 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations............- Shalealetaubia tance aa aitia ed 





| 1950 actual 


| $160, 000, 000 
13, 596, 004 


42, 500, 000 


__| —36, 500, 000 


181, 617, 719 
—3, 434, 700 | 


178, 182, 256 


2, 100 


2,021, 715 | 


| 
| 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


tell 


| $178, 500,000 | $169, 560, 000 

3, 434, 700 |_. 

39, 065, 300 
— 42, 500, 000 


178, 500, 000 169, 560, 000 


Abo cit nm seeneaon 
| 


~ 39, 065, sie 
—39, 065, me 


172, 139, 000 169, 560, 000 


5, 000 





178, 184, 356. 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Unemployment compensation activities: 
(a) Tax collecting and auditing 
(b) Maintenance of wage records 
(c) Initial claims taking ---- 
(d) Claims processing - Sil 
(e) Continued claims t: aking - ice ae 
(f) Benefit payment processing - - 
(g) Appeals. 


Subtotal 


. Employment service activities: 

(2) Registrations for work 

(6) Counseling 5 ; 

(c) Placement services 

(d) Job development 

Subtotal 
. State administration _- Jie 
. Retroactive retirement contributions ___- 
. Contingency fund_.-_-_-. 
Adjustment for appropriation of prior and subsequent year 
"TOtal Giract GeO oo kb te ca tasnckdccnew cas 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. State administration 


en CR han dics oe on nha nnn intirwinn vicina 


1950 actual 


$20, 125, 900 
5, 415, 900 
9, 140, 900 
22, 555, 000 
22, 120, 300 
16, 437, 800 

5, 286, 100 


101, si, 900° 





172, 144, 000 169, 565, 000 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 


$21, 435, 400 
6, 298, 800 
8, 878, 800 7, 156, 800 
17, 765, 800 14, 130, 900 
12, 249, 200 9, 907, 500 
10, 960, 500 9, 643, 400 

4, 378, 500 3, 350, 000 


$22, 181, 300 
6, 636, 900 


73, 006, 800 





14, 497, 400 
5, 748, 600 
24, 131, 415 
7, 446, 500 


81, 967, 000 


15, 390, 800 
8, 554, 400 
32, 911, 900 
9, 439, 500 


13, 172, 300 
7, 780, 200 
36, 114, 800 
10, 074, 000 





51, 823, 915 
19, 603, 300 
1, 086, 126 





“4, 587, 015. 


66, 296, 600 67, 141, 300 
18, 829, 400 19, 387, 900 

"24" 000 
10, 000, 000 


5,046, 000° 








178, 182, 256 


178, 184, 356 


172, 139, 000 | 169, 560, 000 
5, 000 5, 000 


172, 144, 000 169, 565, 000 
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Grants to States for Unemployment Compensation and Employment Service 
Administration distribution of object costs by activities for 1952} 























| Unemployment compensation 
j or oe j | 
Object classification Tax col- Mainte- Initial | Clai Con- Benefit 
lecting | nance of | (MMal | “aims tinued | payme | 
and | wage | claims | process- cleims | nrocese- Appeals 
re | taking ing os I 
auditing | re scords | 6 | & taking | ing 
1 | 
aii | | | | | | | 
ersonal S@rvices.........-.-.|--.--.------|-- eseoleccsece aslececnnceces . = j ccneeae|eceecenese 
Travel lowe ows} ates. eaee a eee ee 
Transportation of things...) .......2...|.22222222}l2clo.. |------- prise eR lacasuawe Pues hasten 
C ommunic: ation services _ -... ‘ ca nah ieniaial velnmeniad caeelnn n ‘ 
Rents and utility services. -. aihaeni | z oe : fale 
P rintin g and reproduction - - a | : on 2 see 
Other contractual services. -- ‘ he SS ad Se Sees a 
Supplies and materials. - - .-- |----- patina ek Te a : : ae vate 
Equipment --- eceweleccccaonse . ini 
Grants, subsidies and con- 
tributions ; 22, 181, 300 $6, 636, 900 $7, 156, 800, $14, 130, 900 $9, 907, 500, $9, 643, 400 $3, 350, 000 
Taxes and assessments - - -..- : saat ae X judd omens 
Total a are |} 22,181,300) 6,636,900) 7,156,800) 14, 130,900) 9,907,500 9, 643,400 3, 350, 000 
Employment service | Retro- | 
. TT eats, | SESE | Conti. | 
Object classification | povistra. | se wi.) Place- | Job | adminis-| jnent | = Total 
tions for |~“OURSe!| ment | develop- tration |oontrib-| fun 
work | Ne | services | ment | butions 
Personal services - - .- | $128, 285 76,021) $201, 611 $97,995! $87, 180 idddicaaines ‘ $681, 092 
Travel... 1, 413) 837 3, 211) 1,079 iste 7, 500 
Transportation of; | | 
I ote te eine -| 19) ll 43 14} se oe ha co ance bak 100 
Communication serv- 
ices 3,296) 1, 953 7, 493 2, 518) i ON a 17, 500 
Rents and utility | 
services 1, 545 915 3, 510 1, 180) ak deed 2 | 8, 200 
Printing and re pro- | | 
duction... | 283 167 642 216 Re, ee ee | 1, 500 
Other contractual | | | | | 
services 1, 224 726 2, 783 935 32 | 6, 500 
Supplies and materials 1, 130 670 2, 5A9 863 768 el | 6, 000 
Equipment 471 279 1, 070 360 320 + | 2 500 
Grants, subsidies and 
contributions 13, 034, 559) 7, 698, 576,35, 801, 697) 9, 968, 782/19, 294, 294 $24, 000'$10, 000, 000/168, 828, 708 
Taxes and assessments 75 45 171 58 ho wees cael 400 
TN iiss li 3, 172, 300 7. 780, 200) 36, 114, 800 10, 074, 000: 19, 387,900) 24, 000 10, 000, 0000) 169, 560, 000 
} 


1 The distrib ution shown abov re , for all objects exce ‘pt . ‘Gr: ants, subs idies, and contributions” has been 
derived on a percentage basis. This method was necessitated because the estimate for grants to States for 
Unemployment Compensation and Employment Service Administration which is contained in “Grants 
subsidies, and contributions” is built on a national workload and average time-factor basis of which the 


District of Columbia and Puerto Rico represent only a very small portion. 


| As approved | As allocated 











| by the | by the Request 
| Senate Dey artment for 1952 
| for 1951 for 1951 
Unemp] yyment com pens: ition activities: 
lax colle ting and auditing $19, 631, 200 $21, 435, 400 $22, 181, 300 
Maintenance of wage records . ; 6, 551, 500 6, 298, 890 6, 636, 900 
Initial.claims taking . 9 477. 700 8, 878, 800 7, 156, 800 
Claims processing : 17, 824, 700 17, 765, 800 14, 130, 900 
Continued claims taking e 15, 828, 800 12, 249, 200 9, 907, 500 
Benefit payments K 17, 191, 600 10, 960, 500 9, 643, 400 
Appeals a 3, . 700 4, 378, 500 3. 350, 000 
Employment Service activities: 
Registrations for work . . . 10, 557, 300 15, 390, 800 13. 172. 300 
C¢ ling . ee i De 5, 322, 600 8, 554, 400 | 7, 780, 200 
Placement services ‘ 34, 198, 000 32, 911, 900 36, 114, 800 
Job development mee ae sr 7, 822, 900 9, 439, 500 10, 074, 000 
State administration A sata : | 21,716,000 | 18,829, 400 19, 387, 900 
Retroactive retirement contributions oo 24, 000 
Contingency fund.................. neers 8, 500, 000 5, 046, 000 10, 000, 000 
SOM een dae ie Rs a | 178,500,000 | 172, 139, 000 169, 560, 000 
am | | 
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The change between columns 1 and 2 was due to the following: 

1. The basic data used in peapeting the 1951 appropriation request differs 
markedly from the data used in the allotment of funds. Changes in definitions 
were made in the functions which make up the activities as well as changes in 
workloads, both of which affect the basic data. Asa result, many of the changes 
cause a shift between activities. 

2. A change in the method of combining the basic material into activities has 
been made since the 1951 submittal. 

3. The savings of $6,361,000 under section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act 
was made after the appropriation act was passed. 

4. Increase in State salary rates over the appropriated rate has necessitated 
the allotment of $3,454,000 of the contingency fund and is spread to various 
activities. This accounts for a reduction in the contingency of $8,500,000 appro- 
priated to $5,046,000 and a consequent proportionate increase in the 1951 allo- 
cation to all other activities. 

5. Changes in economic conditions have occasioned a shift in program emphasis 
and a consequent shift in allocation of funds from the appropriated amounts. 

The amount requested for 1952 is based on an analysis of workloads, local 
economic, administrative, and legal factors and national economic assumptions 
for 1952. The result is as follows: 


| . Personal sealed . 
on , Time Direct ndirect | service |Nonlabor| Total 
Activity Workload factor time time salary cost cost 
cost 


Min- Man- Man- 
years years 
Tax collecting and auditing 3, 733. 0 1, 874. 5/$16, 839, 300/$5, 342, 000)$22, 181 
Employer status determi- 
IE iis ik viva asracn='s 
Tax returns processed_....| 6, 200, 000 
Maintenance of wage records-_/|158, 000, 000 9 >) 232. 3 
Initial claims taking -_____- ...| 8, 480,000 a 971. { 874.0 
Claims processing Cindi aia vet aey resw aies i 
Monetary determinations.| 5, 150, 000 
Nonmonetary determina- 

06. 5 nen _.... ---| 2,400,000 
Continued claims taking 36, 600, 000 . ; , 674, | J ; 
Benefit payment processing. ._} 29, 830, 000 3. : 83. 9, 643, 
Appeals 161, 000 91. 681.9 91. ' 3, 350, 
Registrations for work “ae 1, 401.4 93. 13, 172, : 

New applications-_-_....-. 
Subsequent application in- 
terviews 
Counseling cs 
Counseling interviews 
Testing 
Placement services 
Nonagricultural_.._......- 
Farm placement 
Job development 
State administration _.........].........-- | 
Retroactive retirement con- | 
tributions 
Contingency fund 4 , 000 








DAML... <.ncmccantpanness rita eos 23, 924. 2| 16, 705. 8/122, 012, 000/37, 548, 00 160, 560,00 


NotTe.—The average annual salary rate of State employees used as a multiplier to arrive at salary costs 
was $3,003. 
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Expenditures for administration of State employment security agencies ! 





| 


Fiscal year 
State 1951, esti- 
mated 
ED 
EE att cabisdbecdanscenaset $173, 371, 646 | 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| 
| 


State 


ee 


| Nebraska. .-_- 


Nevada._-.. Sain 
New Hampshire. ...- 
New Jersey 

New Mexico. 

New York J 
North Carolina 
North Dakota... 
Ohio_. 


| Oklahoma..__- 


Alabama... -.-- detbennucesadscadese 2, 590, 209 | 
Aljaska...---..---.-------- ie ceramics 511, 552 
0) eee naa 1, 302, 944 || 
ArkGMGRS... 200. ccceccecece- 1, 633, 274 | 
California. ...---.-- Se aiesess jadegs 17, 978, 576 || 
Gc bdddterccsc canes. | 1,331, 012 || 
OO. .nndncenseoe-ses 3, 057, 875 
Delaware Na ee saa | 413, 690 || 
District of Columbia... -.-- oa 1, 233, 916 
RM ni: dad eietireaabegtocceyons 2, 674, 876 
COTS sie densa guage paienas Sahin 2, 609, 477 
Hawaii... paladivare taheuese a 567, 586 | 
Idaho ‘ dcdeenedsensas bands 909, 797 
Illinois... -- pian pseess seal 8, 571, 245 
Indiana. -- sdesancenes 3, 032, 662 
MANG..cones sewesecuaness sesssesal 1, 433, 354 | 
RR ron sco dtcenecne nme <== a 1, 343, 280 
RE ae | 2, 014, 363 | 
TR cnetedntencneess 2, 386, 687 || 
Maine....- naan ar 1, 081, 560 
WOT ac senenes | 2, 900, 367 |) 
Massachusetts . ... . ---| 7, 386, 245 
SEinx< acceneedesceouseoces : 8, 032, 675 | 
Minnesota ........-.--.-.--. 2, 584, 397 
ERE EE 1, 802, 969 
nec occcdeccecanesce | 3, 079, 810 
! 





1 Includes unencumbered balances from previous years reallotted to States. 


Oregon 
Pennsy]vania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee -. 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico... - 
ES 


Fiscal year 
1951, esti- 
mated 





$890, 349 
891, 368 
553, 828 
858, 820 

6, 455, 941 
861, 266 
24, 220, 900 
2, 987, 374 
597, 427 

7, 984, 811 
1, 934, 572 
2, 230, 35. 
12, 653, 65 

1, 580, 061 

1, 953, 104 
469, 937 

2, 640, 102 
6, 274, 961 
1, 154, 555 
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Comparison of unemployment trust fund balances as of Dec. 31, 1949, and 
Dec. 31, 1950, collections and benefits paid in calendar year 1950 


Unemployment 

trust fund bal- 

ance as of Dec. 
31, 1949 ! 


$6, 953, 683, 003 


56, 401, 431 
10, 316, 918 
28, 295, 367 
37, 874, 306 
578, 563, 353 
54, 575, 535 
156, 811, 580 
14, 416, 037 
45, 319, 598 
71, 467, 540 
102, 370, 454 
21, 834, 597 
26, 126, 214 
479, 878, 044 
187, 153, 311 
92, 609, 555 
63, 993, 708 
116, 213, 193 
99, 600, 928 
38, 452, 477 
115, 436, 664 
106, 530, 953 
293, 174, 305 
122, 185, 351 
43, 019, 640 
187, 087, 609 
31, 097, 525 
34, 661, 753 
13, 126, 489 
21, 648, 431 
426, 630, 926 
21, 361, 235 
880, 734, 531 
153, 928, 801 
9, 408, 662 
528, 805, 77: 

47, 585, 777 
80, 615, 009 
562, 521, 320 
3, 936, 573 
9, 750, 737 
9, 782, 535 
, 602, 231 
218, 465, 857 
32, 360, 207 
, 846, 002 
9, 393, 979 
2, 067, 133 

36, 111, 638 | 

5, 687, 539 | 

2, 853, 647 | 

| 


PN co ccsecsanns aisuashicoaunsialnameie 
Massachusetts ; 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina_ -_ 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. ........- 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin. bes 
We vee aeunccuS need denecns 





Calendar year 1950 


Collections Benefits ? 


$1, 191, 438, 091 $1, 373, 113, 752 


13, 002, 166 
1, 930, 110 
4, 156, 472 
5, 207, 721 

153, 791, 002 
3, 922, 802 
17, 834, 586 


13, 758, 019 
3, 312, 693 
2, 888, 220 
7, 343, 740 

182, 737, 934 
3, 690, 747 


1, 798, 020 


10, 015, 421 
3, 375, 860 
3, 429, 165 

93, 020, 357 

15, 210, 441 
5, 448, 874 
7, 145, 134 

13, 459, 395 

20, 006, 826 
9, 098, 148 

18, 754, 363 

76, 698, 932 

48, 812, 574 

15, 596, 937 
6, 201, 393 

19, 854, 213 
4, 280, 254 
3, 169, 392 
2, 459, 687 
7, 765, 469 

64, 142, 878 
1, 965, 045 

296, 470, 738 

16, 655, 644 
1, 980, 604 

80, 698, 271 
9, 557, 646 

20, 427, 106 

110, 210, 310 

16, 216, 279 
9, 182, 925 
1, 119, 020 

18, 039, 575 

13, 573, 106 
4, 874, 045 
2, 824, 024 

10, 572, 800 

31, 506, 223 

15, 343, 474 

13, 056, 314 
1, 821, 547 


4, 450, 173 
49, 851, 468 
22, 456, 195 
11, 381, 459 

6, 074, 072 
16, 738, 713 
15, 855, 690 

6, 407, 981 
12, 226, 178 
59, 467, 164 
63, 156, 824 

9, 812, 867 

4, 234, 918 
22, 956, 233 

4, 398, 487 

3, 220, 877 

1, 550, 467 

5, 138, 848 
48, 642, 922 

4, 423, 428 

295, 295, 249 
21, 223, 997 

1, 770, 911 

54, 342, 675 

938, 574 

, 202, 830 

, 387, 415 

057, 732 

, 875, 230 

, 577, 739 

350, 154 

193, 494 

, 132, 515 

935, 469 

200, 507 

35, 781, 348 
281 | 

948 

316, 958 


Unemployment 


trust es bal- 
ance as of Dec. 
31, 1950! 


$6, 947, 934, 653 


56, 958, 652 
9, 082, 703 
30, 227, 401 
36, 419, 778 
569, 114, 158 
56, 122, 862 
156, 026, 529 
14, 519, 440 
46, 703, 757 
73, 249, 752 
108, 761, 852 
21, 033, 373 
27, 584, 786 
446, 605, 346 
198, 991, 515 
100, 544, 944 


36, 665, 901 
111, 916, 106 
92, 273, 310 
317, 125, 385 
119, 449, 886 
41, 956, 984 
194, 298, 719 
31, 966, 598 
35, 532, 247 
12, 468, 498 
19, 590, 738 
420, 262, 133 
24, 375, 852 
901, 706, 192 
161, 804, 725 
9, 545, 318 
514, 194, 939 
46, 159, 492 
74, 357, 149 
535, 243, 093 
22, 727, 304 
50, 487, 386 
10, 454, 838 
96, 040, 807 
229, 069, 722 
31, 292, 987 
14, 237, 336 
80, 889, 432 
158, 804, 759 
82, 973, 116 
222, 017, 949 
12, 602, 045 


1 Does not include funds on deposit in the States for payment of benefits or collections deposited prior to 


transfer to the trust fund. 


2 Excludes benefits paid seamen under reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen program. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Goodwin, as you go along, will you first justify 
the positions that you now have, and then, afterward, you may talk 


about the additional positions that you may want. 


as I understand it, you have 882 employees? 


Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 


At the moment, 


I wonder if I might devote a few minutes to a general statement 


about our situation? 















: 
; 
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I think, Mr. Chairman and Senator Knowland, you know that this 
program in the Bureau of Employment Security includes the unem- 
ployment insurance program and the United States Employment 
Service, which includes the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

The Congress set up the Employment Service program under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act back in 1933 and the insurance part of our program 
was established in 1935 with the passage of the Social Security Act. 

The program is a very large one and now affects a substantial part 
of the population of the country. We have now about 36,000,000 
workers that are covered by State unemployment insurance laws. 
Last year there were about 5,200,000 who were paid benefits under 
those programs. And, of course, all of the 62,300,000 in the work 
force are potential users of the placement service of the United States 
Employment Service. Last year the States, in connection with that 
program, placed about 5,625,000 people. You are aware of the fact 
that it is a Federal-State program. 


DEFENSE MANPOWER 


This Bureau has the responsibility for the Federal phase of the pro- 
grams and the States are responsible for the actual administration. 
The major problem that we face during the coming year will be to 
provide adequate manpower to meet defense and essential civilian 
needs. The civilian employment in March was a little over 
60,000,000. That was an all-time high for the month of March. We 
never before had employment that high in March. Unemployment 
was relatively low, with 2,147,000. The number of tight labor- 
market areas over the country is rising, and we are having skilled 
shortages in a large number of them. 

The Government has adopted a policy of trying to place defense 
contracts only in areas where labor is available. In spite of that 
policy, there will be extreme difficulty in recruiting sufficient labor in 
many areas. 

Senator CHavez. Why? Is it because they do not want to pay? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. There is a labor shortage in some of the areas, 
Senator. There is not as yet an over-all shortage for the country as a 
whole, but people don’t move too easily from one place to another; 
and in some areas there are shortages. The worst kind of shortages 
that we have now are for skilled workers. Nearly all of the highly 
skilled occupations are in short supply. 


FARM LABORERS 


Senator CHavrez. Yes. Now to some extent your work is con- 
cerned with farm laborers, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is a very important part of our job. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course it is important, but what are you going 
—what is the agency doing in order to get American labor to those 
spots? Iam talking about American labor now. 

Mr. Goopwin. In the farm program we are putting all of the em- 
phasis we can on the utilization of domestic labor. We are trying to 
get it transferred from one place to another; that is, where it is avail- 
able in one place, and needed some place else. 
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PLACEMENT OF INDIAN LABOR 


Senator Cuavez. What are you doing about the Indians? They 
can get killed on Okinawa or raise a flag on Iwo Jima, but what are you 
doing to get them a job on a farm? 

Mr. Goopwin. The Indians? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have worked out programs with the Indian 
Service for the use of the Indians. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you do with the Indian himself, not the 
Indian Service—that is another Bureau in Washington. 

Mr. Goopwin. I know that we have placed many of the Indians 
on farm work. 

Senator Cuavez. We have possibly 90,000 Indians in my State, 
and they are good enough to be killed in Korea, but you prefer to 
get some Jamaica Negroes or Mexican laborers rather than putting 
some of those Indians to work. What are you doing as far as Ameri- 
can labor is concerned, sir? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have placed many of those Indians; many of 
them from your State. 

Senator Cuavez. I don’t want the Indian service to be the de- 
termining factor. What do you do about going to the reservations, 
and getting those Indians a job, such as picking parsley or celery or 
whatever it may be in California or Oregon? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have sent people to those reservations, and we 
have recruited the Indians and placed them on farm work. 


PUERTO RICAN LABOR 


Senator Cuavez. What about the Puerto Ricans? I just saw a 
picture of a “a the other day at Walter Reed Hospital with two legs 


gone and aright arm gone. What are you doing about his brother, 
who may need a job? 

Mr. Dopson. As I think you know, Puerto Ricans were not used 
in World War II. 

Senator Cuavez. Why? They were used at Guadalcanal. 

Mr. Goopwin. I know, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. General del Valle was at Guadalcanal and he 
was at Iwo Jima and at Okinawa. There is not a single American 
military cemetery anywhere that does not have some Puerto Ricans. 
Why were they not used for labor? Is that the policy of the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. I think it was a 
policy of discrimination, and I think it showed up in many places. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE EXTENDED TO PUERTO RICO 


We didn’t have the Employment Service extended to Puerto Rico 
until a few months ago. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, because the Department would prefer 
to get Jamaican Negroes who would complain to His Majesty’s consul 
in New Jersey. 

Mr. Goopwin. We favored the extension of the program to Puerto 
Rico a long time ago. 
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Senator CHavez. Why have you not done it? Why have you not 
talked to Senator Knowland or to me about that proposition? Do 
you not think that, if they are good enough to die for their country, 
they are good enough to be given work? 

Mr. Goopwin. I absolutely agree with you. 

Senator CuHavez. What have you done about it? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have been doing everything we can to increase 
the use of them in the past years. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you rather get a Mexican laborer from 
across the border for 80 cents a day than to pay a boy who might have 
a brother who was killed in the war and pay him sound wages in the 
United States? Is not that the picture? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is not right, so far as this problem—so far as 
our attitude towards this problem is concerned. We have been 
working to get a greater use of them. 

I cannot give you the answers to all of these questions as far as 
World War II is concerned, because I was not in charge of the pro- 
gram then. 


_ 
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UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN LABOR 


Senator Cuavez. As the chairman of this committee, and as an 
individual only—and I do not represent the views of the committee— 
I am not in favor of giving the Department any money to go down 
and get foreigners to work in the country when we have people like 
the Indians and local citizens who are around here, and who are 
drafted, and yet who cannot get a job, while some foreigners are 
brought into the ceuntry to work. 

Mr. Goopwin. I agree with that, except that I would say that we 
are doing everything we can with the resources we have. Now there 
was a great deal more done on some phases of this problem in World 
War Il. At that time Congress was appropriating about $30,000,000 
a year for that purpose; that is, transportation costs, housing costs, 
and medical costs. That was all wiped out at the end of the war, and 
the problem was turned over to the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and we were expected to do many of the same things without any 
additional funds. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, how did you get the Jamaicans or the 
e | 7 Panamanians? How did you get them here? That costs money, 
f too, you know. 

Mr. Goopwin. They, because of the conditions that exist in those 
countries, Mr. Chairman, are willing to come under conditions that 
our domestic laborers would not—— 

Senator Cuavez. Are we working for the other countries, or are 
we working for the American citizens? What is this Government for? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are working for the American citizens, of course. 
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PUERTO RICAN EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
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Senator KNow.anp. How long have you had the Puerto Rican 
Employment Office? 
_ Mr. Goopwin. That legislation was passed late in the last session, 
Senator, and the enabling legislation in Puerto Rico was passed within 
recent weeks. You might say that it is just now getting under way. 
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The Federal legislation only made it possible. Then they had to pass 
ene legislation in Puerto Rico in order to operate, just like the 
tates. 

Senator Cuavez. I know that the basic legislation for the country 
is the constitution of the country, am I right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. All nant, They are citizens. They had possi- 
bly 50,000 in the First World War. In the last war they had a little 
better than 90,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. Who? 

Senator Cuavez. The Puerto Ricans. Why should not they be 
subject to the law of the land, which is the constitution? 

Mr. Goopwin. They should be—and we have done everything that 
we can to promote their use. 

Senator CHavez. You tell us that because some people would work 
under conditions that they would not work under, you allowed them to 
come into the country? 

Mr. Goopwin. You asked me why some of the British West Indians 
and some others came in. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. They will go to Delaware and 
they will go to New Jersey, and if they don’t like it there they will go 
down and complain to His Majesty’s consul about it, while the 
Puerto Rican takes it on the chin. 

Mr. Goopwin. The employers have paid to bring in some of the 
foreign workers. You mentioned, for instance, the eastern coast, 
Mr. Chairman. There have been no Mexicans used in that area. 

Part of the problem involved here is distance. There has been 
resistance to the use of Puerto Ricans, for instance, when you get to 
the western part of the country, because of the transportation. 


Senator Cuavez. That ma be the personal element; that might 


be the individual element. But I am talking about the Department. 
What are you doing about it, as a representative of Uncle Sam’s 
Government? I am not complaining about an individual who might 
not want Puerto Ricans because they are so far away, but I am talking 
about the policy of the Department, in trying to employ American 
citizens. 

WORK STANDARDS OF PUERTO RICAN LABOR 


Mr. Goopwin. The policy has been one of promoting the use of 
American citizens which, of course, includes Puerto Ricans. We, on 
our iniative, entered into a policy and understanding with the Puerto 
Rican government, soon after this problem came back under our 
responsibility. 

Senator nites: But why should you have an understanding with 
the Puerto Rican government? The Puerto Rican government is 
like California or New Mexico or Texas. What is the difference? 

Mr. Goopwin. Let me explain, Mr. Chairman. The Puerto Rican 
government passed a law which said that no one could come down 
there and recruit Puerto Ricans except under the supervision of the 
Department of Labor of Puerto Rico. Then they said that in order 
to recruit they had to hire them under a contract, and they stipulated 
what the conditions of that contract would be. 

Now, that does not mean that the individual Puerto Ricans cannot 
themselves voluntarily migrate to the United States and get employ- 
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ment—they can, But most of them are unable to do it because they 
do not have the financial resources. Most of them on farm work get 
to that farm work by recruitment of employers. Those employers go 
down there, they advance the transportation, they make the arrange- 
ments. 

Now, in order to do that, the government of Puerto Rico is insisting 
that they be brought in and worked under conditions of a contract. 
That contract goes beyond, in its requirements, what the workers on 
the mainland of this country normally get in agricultural employment, 
not what workers in this country should get, but it does go beyond 
what workers in agricultural work do, as a matter of fact, normaily get. 

Senator CHavez. Normal pay? 

Mr. Goopwin. I had in mind such things as the requirement of the 
payment of insurance and a minimum guaranty of a certain amount 
of employment during the period of the contract; stipulations of that 
kind. In that respect, Mr. Chairman, they are not the same as 
workers on the mainland. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, Puerto Rico is insisting that they 
be given what we brag about, American standards of living; is that it? 
That is, the Puerto Rican government, through law, says, ‘You 
recruit workers in this country, but under certain conditions of 
employment?” 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. May I add one other point? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Mr. Goopwin. One of the limitations on the use of them is that the 
Puerto Rican government, when they are recruited under these con- 
ditions, which I have mentioned, has taken the position that they do 
not want them used in the South. They feel that there has been 
discrimination there, and they have taken a stand against their use 
there, which restricts the area in which you can get them used. 

Senator Cuavez. Puerto Rico has insisted on that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that part of the basic law, or have they tried 
to arrive at an understanding on that point? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t think that is in the law, Senator. The law 
gives the Department of Labor of Puerto Rico broad authority to 
set up regulations and control their use. They have taken that posi- 
tion in relation to the use of them. 

Senator Cuavez. That is very interesting, because I know of a lot 
of Puerto Ricans who are buying sugarcane and land in Louisiana and 
in Florida, yet they will not let their own people, Puerto Ricans, come 
to work on the farms in, for instance, Florida. 

I know of the Sireous family, in Florida, which owns quite a little 
land, and who are in the banking business, but mainly in the sugarcane 
business. Senator Knowland, you would be surprised at how many 
Puerto Ricans have gone into both Florida and Louisiana. 


LABOR STANDARDS IN PUERTO RICO 


_ Senator Knowianp. How do these standards that the Puerto 
Rican government has set up compare with their own minimum labor 
standards for agricultural labor in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Goopwin. They have some of them, Senator Knowland. I 
don’t know offhand about all of them. Puerto Rico has extended its 
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unemployment insurance law, for instance, to some farm workers, 
which we have not done. 

Senator Cuavez. But the pay is different? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. When we passed the minimum-wage law, it did 
not apply to the Puerto Rican laborers. 

Mr. Goopwin. They have gone further in social legislation in some 
areas than they can easily sustain with their economy. Some of the 
things they are asking we cannot do. If you would like, I would be 
glad to furnish for the record a statement on that situation. 

Senator KNow.anp. I think it might be interesting, in view of the 
discussion here, to have an analysis of the situation. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


UTIuizaATION OF PuERTO Ricans IN AGRICULTURE ON THE MAINLAND 


In 1946 only 200 Puerto Ricans migrated to the mainland for employment; 
in 1947, 875, and in 1948, 3,500. It was during 1948 that the United States 
Employment Service first began transmitting orders for laborers to Puerto Rico, 
The following is a table showing employment of Puerto Ricans in agriculture by 
States during 1949 and 1950. 


] | 

| 1949 1950 

ie eee eee eee. Ae Cee {| 

a i | 3,132 4, 500 | eae e-em EEN 

New York 982 1, 275 || Ohio 

Pennsylvania 176 1,116 i Wisconsin 

Michigan__. 186 | 15,300 || 

Washington... | 400 200 || 

Minnesota._.. 500 | 
i 





1 Only 900 remained through season. 


The above figures include transfer of workers from one State to another and 
do not include uncontracted Puerto Rican workers migrated on their own volition. 
Records of transport companies show that approximately 4,700 different Puerto 
Ricans came to the United States for employment during 1949. During 1950 
approximately 13,500 Puerto Ricans were contracted for agricultural employment 
on the mainland and in addition, 3,000 workers migrated to New Jersey without 
contract and 500 were utilized in Florida without benefit of contract. 

In addition to the foregoing estimates, many Puerto Ricans returned to the 
mainland without contracts to work for employers for whom they had previously 
worked under contract. 

On December 5, 1947, the Puerto Rican government passed legislation regarding 
the migration to the United States and other countries. This act includes the 
following policy statement: 

“The government of Puerto Rico neither encourages nor discourages the migra- 
tion of Puerto Rican workmen to the United States or any foreign country.” 

Based upon the authority granted in the afore-mentioned act, the government 
of Puerto Rico has required that agricultural workers migrating to the mainland, 
migrate under a contract. This contract essentially provides the guaranty of 160 
hours of work in each 4-week period. Provision by the employer for subsistence 
to the workers while in transit and prior to employment. he contract provides 
for the payment to Puerto Rican workers of the minimum prevailing hourly rate 
or the prevailing piece rates, whichever is greater. It provides that the worker 
may not be required to work in excess of 8 hours in any 1 day or 48 hours in any 
calendar week. It further provides for the coverage, by the employer, of the 
employee under the workmen’s compensation laws of the State in which the 
employee is working. This compensation coverage provides for the employer to 
assume liability for the same risks and in the same amounts as is afforded to 
industrial workers covered by the workmen’s compensation laws of the State of 
employment. 
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The contract further provides that the employee shall not be subject to discrim- 
ination by the employer as regards housing facilities or in any other regard be- 
cause of race, color, creed, etc. The contract provides that the employer, without 
cost to the employee, shall provide adequate hygienic housing facilities. The em- 
ployer is obligated to provide three adequate meals per day at a cost to the em- 
ployee not in excess of $1.50 per day. However, the employer may provide cook- 
ing and eating facilities and the employee will prepare his own meals. The con- 
tract provides for a minimum employment of 12 weeks and if it is necessary to 
terminate the work agreement other than due to an act of God such as hurricanes, 
tornadoes, fires or floods, the employer will be responsible for finding another em- 
ployer willing to assume the obligations of the contract or return the worker to 
Puerto Rico at the employer’s expense. 

The contract also provides withholding of 5 cents per hour or 9 percent of piece- 
work earnings of the employee to be paid as a bonus to the employee upon com- 
pletion of the contract. 

The employer is obligated to procure and maintain in effect, a performance bond 
in form and amount satisfactory to the commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico. 

The contract provisions summarized above reflect benefits available to Puerto 
Rican agricultural workers while employed in Puerto Rico. 

On April 5, 1941, the Puerto Rican government approved a minimum wage and 
hour law which applies to agriculture as well as industry. 

Under the Sugar Act, minimum wage rates are determined annually. This 
determination includes wage increases based upon the average price of raw 
sugar prevailing in the immediately preceding 2-week period. ‘This act also 
provides that overtime shall be paid at double the applicable minimum hourly 
rate for persons employed in more than 8 hours in any 24-hour period. It also 
provides that piece-work rates shall not be less than the applicable daily or 
hourly rate. In addition, the producer is required to furnish the laborer, without 
charge, perquisites customarily furnished by him such as a dwelling, garden plot, 

asture lot, and medical services. Attached is a copy of wage rates, sugarcane, 
Puerto Rico, 1951, developed pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Due to the fact that Puerto Rico is 90 percent agricultural, the minimum age 
requirements for employment have been applied to agricultural employment as 
well as industrial employment. Puerto Rico’s minimum-age requirements are 
16 during school hours and 14 outside of school hours. In addition, workmen’s 
compensation benefits have been granted agricultural workers. Few States on 
the mainland have coverage of agricultural workers. The State of Ohio and 
Puerto Rico provide compulsory coverage for agriculture for employers of three 
or more. Hawaii’s coverage is for all agricultural workers, coverage in Connecti- 
cut (for three or more), in New Jersey and in Vermont (for employers of eight or 
more). In New Jersey, however, farmers are not required to insure. 


Puerto Rican LABOR 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The United States Employment Service will consider Puerto Rico as a supply 
source of domestie labor and will extend, through its national office, clearance 
orders to the Puerto Rican Department of Labor, after clearance has been made 
in the State and region of demand, and thereafter in interregional clearance if 
labor demands of the employer have not been satisfied. If an employer states a 
preference for Puerto Rican labor and the State agency determines that labor is 
not available within the State, or adjoining States, the order may be extended by 
the national office to Puerto Rico. 

Authority for the recruitment of Puerto Rican workers will be granted by the 
commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico, only after the United States Employment 
Service has furnished information to the commissioner of labor that the supply 
of available labor to the State of demand is not sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the employer. 

Orders received from employers who specifically request foreign workers shalk 
be processed only after positive effort is made by the local office to encourage the 
employer to use Puerto Rican labor. Therefore, local office personnel will point 
out to employers that Puerto Ricans shall be considered for employment prior 
to any consideration of the use of foreign labor. 
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Any exception to this policy will be determined by the national office on the 
merits of each individual case and the commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico shall 
be informed of the findings in such cases. 

Approved this 10th day of February 1949. 

FERNANDO SreRRA BERDECIA, 
Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico. 
Rorert C. Goopwin, 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security. 


RECRUITMENT OF Puerto Rican WorKERS 


1. When an employer places an order with a local office of the United States 
Employment Service system, every effort will be made to recruit workers locally. 
In the event that workers cannot be found locally in accordance with United States 
Employment Service policies and standards, the order, with the permission and 
cooperation of the employer will be extended to other offices through normal clear- 
ance procedures. 

2. In the event that workers cannot be so obtained, the employer will be told 
then that workers in a wide range of agricultural skills and occupations may be 
found in Puerto Rico. The local office will explain to the employer that Puerto 
Rican labor shall be considered for employment prior to any consideration of the 
use of foreign labor, and a definite effort shall be made to encourage the employer 
to use this source of labor supply. 

3. The national office shall furnish to field offices information concerning the 
attributes and qualities of Puerto Rican workers, including experience records, 
personal characteristics, and any other information deemed pertinent and neces- 
sary as conditions of employment. 

4. Should the employer agree to employ Puerto Rican workers, the order will be 
directed through channels to he national office for clearance to the New York office 
of the Puerto Rican Department of Labor. A copy of such order shall be for- 
warded by the United States Enployment Service to the Veterans Employment 
Service in Puerto Rico for informational purposes. 

5. If an employer states a preference for Puerto Rican labor and the State em- 
ployment service in the area of demand determines that labor is not available 
within the State or adjoining States, the order may be extended by the national 
office to the New York office of the Puerto Rican Department of Labor. 


6. The Puerto Rican en of Labor, shall notify the United States Em- 


ployment Service within 5 days from receipt thereof, of the acceptance or rejection 
of the order, such notification to be made by telegram direct to the Farm Place- 
ment Service, United States Employment Service. 

7. The Puerto Rican Department of Labor, will designate the point or points 
of recruitment within Puerto Rico at which workers will be contracted and will 
assume responsibility for determining the eligibility of workers to be contracted. 

8. The Puerto Rican Department of Labor will attempt to limit the selection 
of Puerto Rican workers to those who have an established agricultural experience 
background, and preference in selection should be given to those who are regularly 
employed in farm work and who are primarily interested in seasonal employment 
on the mainland during the off season in Puerto Rican agriculture. Each em- 
ployer or his duly designated representative shall be responsible for conducting 
positive recruit ment in order to assure that capable workers have been screened 
and selected. 

9. Upon confirmation of acceptance of an order, the Puerto Rican Department 
of Labor shall notify the employer of the time and place of contracting and any 
other necessary arrangements incident to the recruitment. 

10. Orders received by the national office requesting foreign workers shall be 
accompanied by a statement of the State agency establishing that the employer 
has been offered Puerto Rican labor, and supporting information that the em- 
ployment of Puerto Rican labor will cause undue hardship to the employer. 

11. Exceptions to this procedure to be used in the employment of Puerto Rican 
workers shall be determined by the national office on the merits of each individual 
case, and the commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico shall be informed of the 
findings in such cases. 

Approved this 19th day of February 1949. 
FERNANDO SIERRA BERDECIA, 

Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico. 
/s/ Rosert C. Goopwtn, 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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SUGAR ACTS 


Senator Cuavez. I wish you would furnish for the record, if you 
can, the Sugar Act, which fixes the standards for Puerto Rican labor. 
As a general rule, it is the Sugar Act that controls. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


1047-(C-SC-51)-2 
UNITED StTaTES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
{Reprinted from Federal Register of December 29, 1950] J 
WAGE RATES; SUGARCANE; PUERTO RICO; 1951 
TitLe 7—AGRICULTURE 


CuapreR VIII—Propcrion anpD MARKETING ADMINISTRATION (SUGAR BRANCH)8 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SUBCHAPTER H—DETERMINATION OF WAGE RATES 
[Sugar Determination 867.3] 
Part 867—SvuGarcaNng; Puerto Rico 
CALENDAR YEAR 1951 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 301 (ce) (1) of the Sugar Act of 1948 
(herein referred to as “‘act’’), after investigation, and consideration of the evidence 
obtained at the public hearing held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on October 5 and 
6, 1950, the following determination is hereby issued: 

§ 867.3 Fair and reasonable wage rates for persons employed in the production, 
cultivation, or harvesting of sugarcane in Puerto Rico during the calendar year 1951— 
(a) Requirements. The requirements of section 301 (c) (1) of} the act shall be 
deemed to have been met with respect to the production, cultivation, or harvesting 
of sugarcane in Puerto Rico for the calendar year 1951 if the producer complies 
with the following: 

(1) Wage rates. All persons employed on the farm in the production, cultiva- 
tion, or harvesting of sugar cane shall have been paid in full for all such work 
and shall have been paid wages in cash therefor at rates as agreed upon between 
the producer and the laborer but, after the date of issuance of this determination, 
not less than the following: 

(i) Day rates—(a) Basic rates. The basic day rate for the first 8 hours of work 
performed in any 24-hour period (except that for ditch diggers, ditch cleaners, 
or field flooders in Class E, herein below, the applicable day rate shall be the 
first 7 hours of work performed in any 24-hour period) shall be as follows: 
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Basic rates per day 


Class of work Farms 
other than | Interior 
interior farms ! 

farms 


A. All kinds of work not classified below $1. 
B. Operators of mechanical equipment, such as tractors, trucks, tractor plows. -. 2.35 


Classified nonharvest operations 


C. Cartmen in cultivation work 

D. Plow steersmen and operators of irrigation pumps, and all work connected 
with mixing and applying chemical weed killers. --.._- 

E. Ditch diggers, ditch cleaners, field flooders (per 7-hour day)? 


Classified harvest operations 


F. Cartmen in harvest work. ..._____- cae ote LS epee 
G,. Sugarcane cutters (for grinding or planting), seed cutters, crane operators, 

dumpers Seat eee Ta 5 Real . 80 65 
H. Portable track handlers, railroad or portable track car loaders._... .- . 00 2.00 
I, Crane cart or truck loaders . 90 80 





1 Interior farms shall be deemed to be those farms which were classified as interior farms for the calendar 
year 1949. 

2 Field flooders shall be deemed to be workers who set up or remove banks in drainage ditches when used 
for flooding sugarcane fields. 


(b) Wage increases. For each 10 cents or fraction thereof that the price of raw 
sugar (duty paid basis, delivered) averages more than $3.80 per one hundred 
pounds but not more than $7.00 per one hundred pounds for the two-week period 
immediately preceding the two-week period during which the work is performed, 
a wage increase of 4.5 cents per day above the rate prescribed under. subdivision 
(i) (a) of this subparagraph shall be paid for each day of work during such two- 
week period: Provided, That the average price of raw sugar prevailing during the 
period from December 7 through December 20, 1950, shall determine the amount 
of wage increase effective during the work period January 1 through January 3, 
1951, and thereafter the amount of wage increases in successive two-week work 
periods shall be determined by the average price of raw sugar prevailing in the 
immediately preceding two-week period. The two-week average price of raw 
sugar (duty paid basis, delivered) shall be determined by taking the simple 
average of the daily spot quotations of 96° raw sugar of the New York Coffice 
and Sugar Exchange (domestic contract) converted to one hundred pounds and 
adjusted to a duty paid basis, delivered, by adding to each daily quotation the 
United States duty prevailing on Cuban raw sugar on that day, except that, if the 
Director of the Sugar Branch determines that for any two-week period such 
average price does not reflect the true market value of raw sugar, because of 
inadequate volume or other factors the Director may designate the average price 
to be effective under this determination. 

(ii) Hourly rates. Where persons are employed on an hourly basis for a period 
not in excess of 8 hours (7 hours in Class E) in any 24-hour period, the hourly 
rate shall be determined by dividing the applicable day rate provided in sub- 
division (i) of this subparagraph by 8 (by 7 in Class FE). 

(iii) Overtime. Persons employed for more than 8 hours (or 7 hours under 
Class E) in any 24-hour period shall be paid for the overtime work at a rate double 
the applicable hourly rate provided in subdivision (ii) of this subparagraph. 

(iv) Ptecework rates. If work is performed on a piecework basis, the average 
earnings for the time involved on each separate unit of work for which a piecework 
rate is agreed upon shall be not less than the applicable daily or hourly rate pro- 
vided in subdivisions (i), (ii), and (iii) of this subparagraph. 

(2) Perquisites. In addition to the foregoing, the producer shall furnish to 
the laborer without charge the perquisites customarily furnished by him such 
as a dwelling, garden plot, pasture lot, and medical services. 

(b) Subterfuge. The producer shall not reduce the wage rates to laborers 
below those determined herein through any subterfuge or device whatsoever. 

(c) Claim for unpaid wages. Any person who believes he has not been paid 
in accordance with this determination may file a wage claim with the Carib- 
bean Area Office, Production and Marketing Administration, San Juan, Puerto 
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Rico, against the producer on whose farm the work was performed. Such claim 
must be filed within two years from the date the work with respect to which the 
claim is made was performed. Detailed instructions and wage-claim forms are 
available at that office. Upon receipt of a wage claim the Caribbean Area 
Office shall thereupon notify the producer against whom the claim is made con- 
cerning the representation made by the laborer and, after making such inves- 
tigation as it deems necessary, shall notify the producer and laborer in writing 
of its recommendation for settlement of the claim. If the recommendation of 
the Area Office is not acceptable, either party may file an appeal with the Director 
of the Sugar Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Such appeal shall be filed within 
15 days after receipt of the recommended settlement from the Area Office; other- 
wise such recommended settlement will be applied in making payments under 
the act. Ifa claim is appealed to the Director of the Sugar Branch, his decision 
shall be binding on all parties insofar as payments under the act are concerned, 


STATEMENT OF BASES AND CONSIDERATIONS 


(a) General.—The foregoing determination provides fair and reasonable wage 
rates which a producer must pay, as a minimum, for work performed by persons 
employed on the farm in the production, cultivation, or harvesting of sugarcane 
in Puerto Rico during the calendar year 1951, as one of the conditions for payment 
under the act. In this statement, the foregoing determination, as well as deter- 
minations for prior years, will be referred to as ‘“‘wage determination”’, identified 
by the calendar year for which effective. 

(b) Reautrements of the act and standards employed. In determining fair and 
reasonable wage rates it is required under the act that a public hearing be held, 
that investigations be made, and that consideration be given to (1) the standards 
formerly established by the Secretary under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, and (2) the differences in conditions among various sugar producing 
areas. 

A publie hearing was held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on October 5 and 6, 1950, 
at which interested persons presented testimony with respect to fair and reasonable 
wage rates for the calendar vear 1951. In addition, investigations have been made 
of the conditions affecting wage rates in Puerto Rico. In this determination 
consideration has been given to testimony presented at the hearing and to informa- 
tion resulting from investigations. The primary factors which have been con- 
sidered are (1) prices of sugar and byproducts; (2) income from sugarcane; (3) cost 
of production; (4) cost of living; and (5) relationship of labor cost to total cost. 
Other economic influences also have been considered. 

c) Background. Determinations of fair and reasonable wage rates for Puerto 
tico have been issued each year since 1938. The first wage determination in- 
creased wage rates over those that had prevailed during 1937 and immediately 
preceding years. The relationship of wages to income of producers was generally 
maintained, however, in the same ratio as had existed theretofore in the collective 
bargaining agreements negotiated between producers and laborers. In the 1938 
wage determination the basic wage rate for the least skilled workers was $1.00 
per 8-hour day. This rate was increased to $1.30 in 1942 and $1.50 in 1943. 
Commensurate increases were made in the rates for workers of higher skills during 
those years and in 1944. Subsequent to 1944 basic wage rates have remained 
unchanged. 

In 1940, when increases in raw sugar prices were anticipated, there was incor- 
porated in the wage determination a provision for wage increases over and above 
basic wage rates when the price of raw sugar exceeded a stated price. While details 
of the wage increment plan changed in subsequent vears, the wage determinations 
in all years except for a portion of 1943 have included a wage-price escalator 
scale. In the 1948 wage determination, the wage escalator scale provided that 
increases of 4.5 cents per day above the basic day wage rates shall be paid for 
each 10 cents, or fraction thereof, increase in the two-week average price of 
raw sugar above $3.80 per one hundred pounds. This scale was maintained in 
the 1949 and 1950 wage determinations. 

In the 1938 wage determination basic daily wage rates were established for 
various classes of workers grouped according to relative skills. In subsequent 
years revisions have been made in the classification and grouping of jobs as a 
result of changes in production methods. In all years since 1938, a differential in 
rates has been provided for farms delivering sugarcane to certain mills in the 
interior region of the island. 
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(d) 1951 wage determination. The basic wage rates and the wage-price escalator 
scale of the 1951 wage determination continue unchanged from those in effect in 
the 1950 wage determination. 

An examination of factors customarily considered in wage determinations, in 
the light of conditions likely to prevail during 1951, indicates a reasonable basis 
for continuing the basic wage rates and wage-price escalator scale of the 1950 
wage determination. 

In making this determination the Department had available data with respect 
to the costs, returns and profits of the Puerto Rico sugar industry. These data 
show that the maintenance of the 1950 scale of wage rates for 1951 will not 
prejudice the ability of producers to pay such wages. Since the wage increments 
of the escalator scale are geared to changes in the market prices of sugar, wage 
rates in 1951 will be responsive to income changes which result from sugar prices. 
Thus, the relationship of wage rates to sugar prices should remain about the 
same as in previous years. 

The latest available information on living costs of workers in Puerto Rico 
indicates that costs of food and clothing were about the same as for the com- 
parable period in 1949, However, more recent reports for the continental United 
States indicate advances in living costs. Similar increases probably will occur in 
the living costs of Puerto Rican workers. During recent years workers have 
received a relatively favorable real wage, as compared with 1943-44, and with 
moderate increases in living costs, this position should be maintained. 

At the public hearing a substantial amount of testimony pertained to changes 
in production methods which result in displacement of workers or anticipated 
loss of work opportunities. Representatives of producers recommended a reduc- 
tion in the wage rates for certain classes of workers while labor union representa- 
tives recommended increases in wage rates and, in some cases, recommended a 
prohibition of the use of particular labor saving practices. While consideration 
has been given to this testimony and to the recommendations made in connection 
therewith, in view of the analysis set forth above the recommendations on wage 
rates have not been adopted. The prohibition against the use of any- production 
method is not within the scope of wage determinations. 

As in previous wage determinations, in addition to cash wages the workers must 
be furnished without charge customary perquisites such as a habitable house, 
medical attention and similar items. 

On the basis of the analysis of all factors customarily considered in wage de- 
terminations, it is indicated that the wages provided in this determination are fair 
and reasonable. 

Accordingly, I hereby find and conclude that the foregoing wage determination 
will effectuate the wage provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948. 

(See. 403, 61 Stat. 932; 7 U.S. C. Sup. 1153. Interprets or applies sec. 301, 61 
Stat. 929; 7 U. S. C. Sup. 1131) 

Issued this 26th day of December 1950. 

[SEAL] CHARLES F, BRANNAN, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
[15 F. R. 9377] 


PUERTO RICAN LABOR CONTRACTS 


Mr. Goopwrn. If I may, Senator, I would like to add this: In 1946, 
according to the best estimates we could get, there were 200 Puerto 
Ricans brought in under contractual arrangements. 

In 1947 there were about 875 that were brought in. We got the 
program in 1948. We stepped it up some in 1948 when we brought 
in about 3,500. 

In 1949 it went to about 4,000. These are the Puerto Ricans under 
cortract, now, not counting those that came in under their own 
steam. 

Senator CuHavez. The ones under contract come in and work, say, 
for 4 or 5 or 6 months and thev go back? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is part of their contract? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes. 
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Senator CuAvez. That is, that they are to be returned? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right—although, if they choose not to 
return, there is no compulsion. There is an incentive, in terms of* 
transportation costs, that is held out. The money is available for 
them. 

Senator CHAvEz. What is the record on that? Do they go back? 

Mr. Goopwin. Most of them do. The places where there has 
been a significant percentage of them stay is where they are located 
close to centers, such as New York, where there are fairly large 
groups, and they may have relatives, and are inclined to stay. 

The agricultural employment season in Puerto Rico and in the 
United States dovetail very well. You can use the farm workers of 
Puerto Rico in the United States during the Puerto Rican off season. 
Many of them do not like the winter climate here. The majority of 
farm workers prefer to go back after they have worked through the 
summer months. 

Senator Cuavez. What I have in mind is this: The United States 
is contributing millions and millions of dollars in different ways to 
Puerto Rico. If they can help themselves by working, it will save 
us quite a little. If we can, we should use the Puerto Ricans and 
the Indians. 

PLACEMENT OF INDIANS 


Now, we spend a lot of money for our Indians. I have seen the 
amount grow, during my short time in Congress, from $22,000,000 a 
year to $56, 000 000 a year. We should try to get the Indians in my 
State and elsewhere to earn—and they want to earn—the American 
dollar very much. So, why not use them instead of someone else? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I| regret that I am not prepared to 


give you offhand the figures that are involved in the placement of 
Indians, but we have done a lot of it. I would like to submit to you a 
statement of how much we have done on the placement of Indians. 

Senator CHavez. You take even in New York, right outside of 
Buffalo, there are, I think, 14 square miles of Indian reservation, and 
there is nothing but a bunch of beggars around there. Also, there are 
reservations around Rochester and other places. Those folks are 
entitled to decency, at least to work. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right; everyone is entitled to work. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NAVAJO INDIANS 


Mr. Kernan. Last year for the first time on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion in the Southwest, every available Navajo who would take farm 
work was given a farm job. We used them as far north as Idaho. 

Senator Cuavez. The Navajos form a potential of at least 30,000 
employees, 

Mr: Keenan. We went in there and recruited them, and everyone 
who accepted employment was given employment. They were used 
up as far as Idaho. Every one of them who would take a job was 
given a job. Arrangements are being made this year for the same 
thing, and we expect to get even more. One of the problems there is 
that some of them did not want to leave the reservation, but we did 
use most of them last year. 
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Senator Cuavez. We tried to move some people from Arkansas 
and the marginal area there in the early days of the New Deal. 
*People don’t like to leave their homes. That is only natural, but 
they do like to work and to earn money. They want to be self- 
sufficient, instead of accepting the hand-outs of the Indian Bureau. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OTHER INDIAN TRIBES 


Mr. Goopwin. We also placed a large number from the reservations 
up in the Dakotas—both North and South Dakota. 

I would like to submit a statement on that. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would, because that is one of the bad 
areas. The situation in the Dakotas is possibly worse than in New 
Mexico, California, or Arizona. In California they are getting a 
nice deal. They are being accepted, they go to public school, Senator, 
as you know, they are just Jim Jones or John Doe, and it is working 
out fine. But the Dakotas are really a bad area. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


EMPLOYMENT OF AMERICAN INDIANS IN AGRICULTURE 


The policy of the United States Employment Service in governing the place- 
ment of American Indians in employment is no different than that applying to 
other domestic workers. In other words, it calls for the full utilization of avail- 
able and qualified domestic labor supplies before going elsewhere in search of 
workers to fill labor requirements. 

Methods used in recruiting Indian workers are much the same as used for other 
workers. It is frequently necessary, however, to expend far greater effort in 
recruiting Indian workers since they may be hampered by language difficulties 
(one reservation has only approximately 20 percent who speak English) tied to 
tribal custom and ceremony, live in relatively remote places, cannot be reached 
by telephone or telegraph, and are often unskilled. 

Efforts by the United States Employment Service and State affiliated service 
to recruit and utilize Indians in agriculture began in the early 1940’s prior to the 
transfer of the Farm Placement Service to the United States Department of 
Agriculture in January 1943. Upon return of the Farm Placement Service to 
the Department of Labor in 1948, efforts to place and utilize Indians in agricul- 
ture as well as other work were substantially increased. A practical program 
with these objectives is now in effect nationally and, as a result, in 1950, 31,280 
placements of Indians in agriculture were made—an increase of 20 to 25 percent 
over 1949. These placements were the result of organized recruitment on the 
reservations. Many others were placed who left their reservations voluntarily. 
Since records in local employment offices do not distinguish an Indian from any 
other applicant, the exact number of these placements is unknown. 

In addition, large segments of the Indian population are either self-employed, 
engaged in construction and railroad maintenance, military depots, or other in- 
dustrial work. Progress has also been made in placing graduates of Indian schools 
in immediate employment, one State agency reporting 100 percent placements for 
1950. 

At the present time there is a demand for 13,150 Indians in Arizona and 3 
surrounding States for agriculture and railroad employment with a supply avail- 
able for off-reservation work of only 11,250. The Navajo-Hopi Reservation at 
Window Rock cannot supply the demand for Indian labor in the South Central 
and Mountain States. Railroads and agriculture offer the majority of jobs. 


NUMBER OF PUERTO RICANS RECRUITED IN 1950 


Mr. Goonpwin. Mr. Chairman, I did not quite finish. 

In 1950 we brought in approximately 13,500 Puerto Ricans and we 
are hoping that that number will be considerably increased this season. 

Senator KNow.anp. Do you mean 13,500 under contract? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. This is just on farm work. We estimate 
that there were another 3,500 at least, who came in under their own 
steam to take farm employment. 
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FUNCTIONS OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


If I may continue with this statement, the principal task of the 
Employment Service will be to work closely with labor, management, 
and other governmental agencies in bringing about orderly recruit- 
ment, realistic hiring specifications, full use of local labor resources, 
including women, handicapped and minority groups, full utilization of 
workers within the plants, closer relationship between skills and job 
requirements, and training programs to meet the needs for skilled and 
semiskilled workers. 


PLACEMENT OF VETERANS 


The present conflict in Korea and the increased mobilization of our 
Armed Forces will result in a substantial increase in the number of vet- 
erans who will require specialized job counseling and placement serv- 
ice. Thousands of servicemen will be discharged from the service 
with combat disabilities, and additional thousands with injuries re- 
sulting from training and other accidents. It will be the responsibility 
of the Veterans Employment Service to facilitate their return to civil- 
ian life by finding them suitable employment. 

As of February 28, 1951, the Veterans’ Administration reports that 
1,576,484 veterans were in educational and training programs under 
provisions of Public Law 346, with 1,180,498 of these in school training. 
Probably the majority of these veterans in training will be completing 
their programs and entering the labor market in the next 4 to 16 
months. It is imperative that the abilities and skills of these veterans 
be utilized at their highest possible level from the standpoint of the 
veteran and the defense effort. 


FARM LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


Special attention will have to be directed toward meeting farm-labor 
needs this coming year. Production goals are at an all-time high. 
On the basis of Bureau of Agricultural Economies’ figures we estimate 
peak labor requirements this fall of around 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 
workers—somewhat above the peak last year. 

Despite the maximum utilization of all sources of domestic labor, 
it is anticipated ‘that there will be need for some increase in farm 
workers over last year. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


In 1951 we received $178,500,000 for grants to States for the em- 
ployment security program. Of the amount appropriated, $6,361,000 
was put in reserve under section 1214 of the General Appropriations 
Act of 1951, leaving $172,139,000 available for grants to the States. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


For fiscal 1952 we are requesting $169,560,000 or $2,579,000 less 
than our adjusted amount for 1951. This request, however, was 
prepared early last fall and reflects only in a very limited manner the 
effect that heavy defense spending may have on the manpower job. 


It is entirely possible that we may have to ask for supplemental funds 
at a later date. 
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DECREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Senator KNnowtanp. Should not there be some curtailment in the 
personnel in the unemployment compensation phase of your work, with 
practical maximum employment in the country, with employment 
getting to the point where we have practically a rock bottom un- 
employable group left on the unemployment rolls? It would seem to 
me that at least that phase should drop off considerably. Have you 
ae figures to show how much it is dropping off? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. The $6,361,000 reserve that was taken by the 
Bureau of the Budget under section 1214 of the Appropriations Act of 
last year was for that reason. I mean that there had been a dropping 
off in unemployment insurance claims. 

Senator KNowLAND. Was that done for that reason or because of 
the action taken by Congress? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was the justification, the drop in the case load. 

As you recall, the Congress made the cut on a general basis, and 
then requested that it be applied by the Bureau of the Budget, which 
in turn decided that that much could be taken off on the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. ; 

Senator KNowLanp. You were, therefore, not hurt in your appro- 
priation on the unemployment phase of your program by the action 
of Congress last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; we are not contending that we were. 

Now, my only point on this is that one slash was taken and we are 
recommending a further slash here. There are some phases of unem- 
ployment insurance, however, that do not go down in this kind of a 
period. I give some attention to that in my statement, and try to 
analyze what we are up against on that. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FOR DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. You are talking about the possibility of a supple- 
mental request, notwithstanding the fact that you will be allowed 
367 new employees and $954,230 out of funds that you did not get 
from the Department, but out of Presidential funds? Will you explain 
that? You are contemplating an expansion of activities for 1951 to 
be financed out of allotments for expenses of defense production by 
the Executive Office of the President? ; 

Mr. Goopwin. Is that the appropriation that is before the House 
Deficiency Committee, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. This is the House report. It indicates that 
that amount will be transferred to your agency. That is shown on 
page 136 on the hearings before the subcommittee of the House. 

Mr. Goopwin. That relates to the Departmental appropriation. 
What I was referring to here was the grants to the States. 

You see, we have two distinct and different appropriations. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Cuavez. I know, but you have not mentioned that you are 
getting this, outside of what you are asking for here. You did not 
mention this insertion on page 136 of the House hearings. You are 
to get in addition practically $1,000,000 to take care of 367 additional 
employees. 
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Mr. Goopwin. That was defense needs requested by us, and part 
was approved by the Bureau of the Budget for departmental funds. 
The whole matter has been placed in doubt by the action of the 
House Appropriations Committee. a 

Senator Cnavez. Yes, I know; but what we would like to get is a 
complete picture. If you need these 367 more employees, why don’t 
you tell us about it? You do not tell us that you want something else, 
and you do not tell us that that something else may come from some 
other agency of the Federal Government. I think, if you did, you 
would get along better. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is what we felt we needed for the supplemental 
funds. 

Senator CHavrez. Why do you not tell us that, instead of having it 
covered up elsewhere? Why do you not tell us that you need 367 
additional people? 

Mr. Kernan. Mr. Goodwin was speaking of the State grants. 
This is our Federal budget. We had not started to talk about that. 
We had two kinds of funds—the money that we have for State grants 
and then our own Federal budget. We have not talked about our 
own Federal budget. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. Possibly I was a little ahead of 
you. 

' Mr. Goopwin. If it is satisfactory to the committee, I will proceed, 
and then come back ond cover this later? 

Senator CHAvez. Go ahead, sir. You might elaborate a little 
further on, with regard to Senator Knowland’s question; that is, if 
employment keeps on the increase—and the chances are that it will— 
why should you not reduce instead of increasing your expenses? 
Including the Federal aid to the States. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is a very good question. I have an analysis 
of that in my statement, and, if it is satisfactory to you, I will present 
that, and then we can get at the rest of it by questions. 

Senator KNow.anp. As long as we get the information, 


INCREASE IN STATE SALARY RATES 


Mr. Goopwrn. I should like to comment on the effect of State 
salary rates on our total needs. When we appeared before you in 
connection with the 1951 request, we were using in our estimate an 
average State salary rate of $2,810 per year. By July 1, 1950, when 
we made our first allotment to the State, it had increased to $2,887. 
Contemplating further increases, we estimated an average annual rate 
of $3,003 in our 1952 request. Our estimate was too conservative, 
however, because the rate is now over $3,100. 

Primarily, the increases are due to the continued reductions in the 
unemployment-insurance claims workload. To a large extent, this 
job is done by people in the lower pay grades, and when they are laid 
off in substantial numbers, as has been the case during most of 1951, 
the average salary rate rises sharply. Several States have also made 
general increase in their salaries, and this, too, increases the average 
annual rate. 

To point out the over-all effect of increases in State average annual 
salaries, our 1952 request would be smaller by approximately $8,000,- 
000 if the salary rate used were the same as the $2,810 rate we used 
in our request to you for fiscal year 1951. 
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_In developing our estimates for the States’ budget, we have com- 
bimed estimated workloads for the principal employment-security 
functions and the time factor, or length of time necessary to do a 
single unit of work. This result, together with costs of State adminis- 
tration and nonpersonal services is converted to the activities you 
see in our request. With one minor exception, our time factors are 
no larger than in 1951, and in several cases they are less. The estimate 
for the cost of nonpersonal services—an area which is greatly influenced 
by rising prices—is approximately the same as for 1951 and somewhat 
under current rates of expenditures. 





1952 REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 


For all unemployment insurance activities, our request for 1952 
totals $73,006,800, a decrease of $8,960,000 from 1951. This request 
reflects a continuation of the workload trends that developed in 1951 
but on a more modest basis. 

Claims activity will continue to decline, but not as sharply as in 
1951; and tax-collecting activities will increase. 

Let me briefly explain the request by activity: 


TAX COLLECTING AND AUDITING 


The first activity is tax collecting and auditing. This covers such 
things as determining which employers are covered under the unem- 
ployment insurance laws, determining the tax rate, collecting the 
taxes, and auditing employer accounts. We are requesting $22,183,300 
for this activity, an increase of $745,900 from 1951. 

Senator KNow.anp. Are not some of those functions carried on by 
the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. All of them are, but the Federal Government 
finances them. What I am talking about now, Senator, is all admin- 
istered by the States. 

Senator Cuavez. The grants are made by the Federal Government 
to the individual States? 

Mr. Goopwin. These are the grants. I understood that what the 
committee wanted was not just plus or minus figures, but, rather, 
some basic material, as iustifeation. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE WORKLOAD 


Mr. Goopwin. In terms of workload, the request includes 6,200,000 
tax returns to be processed and 820,000 determinations of employers’ 
liability under the State unemployment insurance laws. 

These workloads do not normally fluctuate materially from year to 
year. They reflect the general improvement in the economy, and are 
the minimum necessary for the States to carry out their obligations 
under State laws. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAGE RECORDS 


Closely akin to this activity is the next one, which covers mainte- 
nance of wage records. This consists of processing the employers’ 
reports of the workers’ earnings and establishing an individual file 
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record of such earnings. Our request for this activity is $6,636,900, 
to cover the processing of an estimated 158,000,000 individual wage 
records for 1952, which are expected as a result of high levels of defense 
and civilian employment. 


1952 AMOUNT FOR PROCESSING OF CLAIMS 


The next four activities, namely, initial claims taking, claims 
processing, continued claims taking, and benefit payment processing, 
are all very closely related. They involve the taking of the claim, 
the determination of the amount to be paid, the actual payment of 
the claim, the necessary record keeping, and the fraud prevention 
and detection activities. Our estimate for these activities totals 
$40,838,600, which is a decrease of $9,015,700 from 1951. 


PAYMENTS OUT OF UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES 


Senator KNowLanpD. I wonder if we can insert in this record, even 
though it may be in the House record, just what the claims have been 
on these unemployment reserves, say, for the past 10-year period? 

Mr. Goopwin. On the reserves, sir? 

Senator KNowLanpD. The payments out to unemployed people. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator KNowLaNpb. So that we can see the volume of work that 
is being handled throughout the country. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; we will be glad to furnish that for the record. 
That would be the amount of money paid out of these funds? 

Senator KNowLaNnpb. And the number of claims, because that 
certainly should have some relationship to the number of people 
employed in processing those claims. 

From the point of view of the collection of taxes, and so forth, and 
the auditing of accounts, I can see how that job is a more or less 
continuous job and would not fluctuate too much, but, in the paying- 
out process, there certainly should be a considerable fluctuation be- 
tween a high point of unemployment and a low point of unemployment. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. The first part, however, is the part 
that so many people forget, about unemployment insurance, and that 
is that you have this regular cost of collecting taxes and keeping the 
wage records. 

Senator CHavez. That goes on. 

Mr. Goopwin. And even in periods like this, it goes up. 

Senator KNowLanpD. Why is there more employment? 

Mr. Kernan. Because there are more employers from whom to 
collect taxes. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. It is related to the number of 
employers. 

| have some figures here on how it ran, a comparison for the period 
July to December of 1949 with July to December of 1950, in your 
State, Mr. Chairman, if you would like that. 

Senator Cuavez. That is fine. But there will be plenty of time to 
get the information in the record, if you will give it to us, say, for a 
10-year period, a comparative study. 

Mr. Goopwin. I can do that for all States, and put it in the record. 

Senator CuHavez. Very well. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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BUDGET DECREASE FOR CLAIMS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Goopwin. The figure I gave of $9,015,700 represents the 
decrease, Senator Knowland, of the claims activities. 

Senator KNowWLAND. But, of course, the basic question we are 
interested in is whether that decrease is sufficient, in view of the 
decrease in the workload. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator KNowLanp. The mere fact that there has been a decrease 
of $9,015,700 does not prove itself. Maybe the decrease should 
have been $18,000,000 or maybe it should have been less or something 
more than that. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. I merely wanted to make sure that I 
was identifying that in terms of your comment. 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is anticipated that insured unemployment will be relatively low 
in 1952. Accordingly, our estimates of only 8,480,000 initial claims, 
36,600,000 continued claims, and related volumes of claim processing 
and benefit payments are below the volumes of any peacetime year. 
This is especially significant in view of the large increases which have 
occurred in covered employment. 


APPEALS 


The appeals activity is estimated at $3,350,000 or $1,028,500 under 
1951. This activity consists of providing employees and employers 
with an opportunity for a fair hearing on appeals from benefit deter- 
minations. This request is based on a conservative estimate of 
161,000 appeals, and is consistent with the estimated low volumes of 
claims. 

These are all of the activities which make up the unemployment 
insurance estimate. 

Before we go on to the employment service activities, I would like 
to emphasize two points. 

First, there is a popular opinion that unemployment insurance 
costs should always follow the trend of the claims load. This is only 
partially true, as I have indicated. Tax collection activities and 
wage record processing, which amount to a significant part of total 
unemployment insurance direct operating costs, tend to increase 
slightly in an economy when claims’ loads are going down. 

Second, significant decreases have been made in claims’ volumes 
during the fiscal year 1951. Therefore, the downward trend we have 
estimated for 1952 will not be as sharp as if the entire reduction had 
come about in one year. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


We have requested $67,141,300 to operate the Employment Service 
for 1952. Since this Service will form the backbone of the defense 
manpower program, its activities will increase substantially over 
what we anticipated when this estimate was prepared. It was pri- 
marily this program that I had in mind when I mentioned a few 
minutes ago that we might have to ask for supplemental funds. 
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WORK REGISTRATION 


The Employment Service request is broken into four activities, the 
first of which is registrations for work. This is the process of the 
worker filing an application for employment, and keeping it up to 
date in the file of the local office while he is looking for work. The 
application is the principal device for properly classifying workers by 
occupation and for selecting them for referral to jobs. 

The estimate of $13,172,300 for 1952 includes 7,000,000 new appli- 

cations and 4,500,000 subse ‘quent application interviews. This 
volomne of registration activity will be required in connection of the 
expected high level of demands for workers through local employment 
offices. 

COUNSELING SERVICE 


We have requested $7,780,200 for 1952 for the next activity, which 
is counseling. This includes assistance on problems of voc ational 
choice or vocational adjustment, given to applicants, especially vet- 
erans, handicapped, older workers, and new entrants into the labor 
market, and the use of aptitude and proficiency tests. 


SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT SERVICE 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, you will remember, places a 
legal responsibility on the Employme nt Service for an adequate coun- 
seling service to veterans. The budget request provides for the testing 
of 850,000 individuals and 1,350,000 counseling interviews. This 
service is of particular importance in view of the diminishing supply 
of workers, and the necessity for maximum utilization of all available 
manpower. 

For the placement service activity we are requesting $36,114,800. 
This activity includes such things as.taking the orders from employers, 
selecting the workers for the job, referring them to the job, and follow- 
ing up to see whether they went to work, and whether or not they were 
satisfactory. It also includes the farm placement program. 

The estimate provides for 7,250,000 nonagricultural placements. 
In addition, it provides for the equivalent of 1,444 State employees for 
farm placement activities. The high level of demand for workers will 
result in at least the estimated volume of nonagricultural placements. 
Meeting the needs for farm workers with increases in crop goals, and 
increased competition with industry for available workers, will necessi- 
tate considerable additional emphasis on the farm labor problem. 
The over-all estimate for the placement activity is conservative, and 
we may need to request more funds for this activity at a later date. 


JOB DEVELOPMENT 


We are re questing $10,074,000 for job development, the last activity 
in the E mployment Service program. 

Senator CHavez. What is the necessity of that when we are sup- 
posed to be short of labor, and there are so many jobs available? 
Why should there be an activity for the development of jobs, if people 
really want to work? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is really a misnomer. We use the terminology 
because it is necessary for comparison purposes with other years for 
this type of activity. 
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Senator Cuavez. It appears now to the general run of people that 
the only person who cannot get a job is one who doesn’t want to work. 
It should not be necessary for the taxpayers to spend money in order 
to try to locate jobs for someone who does not want to work, because 
there is plenty of work available. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, but in times like these it is even more 
important that we maintain close contact with the employer, in being 
completely up to date on what his needs are, and what his future 
needs are going to be. 


RECRUITMENT OF DEFENSE MANPOWER 


Senator Cuavez. Would not he know? Let us say that an em- 
ployer has a contract with the Federal Government to build so many 
things? He knows he needs labor. 

Mr. Goopwrin. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Why should the Government, as such, tell the 
employer: “You have a contract for $50,000,000, or $100,000,000 to 
build some tanks, or some aviation equipment’? Does he not know 
that he has to have labor, in order to comply with his contract? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; but he is going to come to us and would be 
partly dependent upon us to get that labor. It is important that we 
know as early as possible what his program is, and we work with him 
on that program. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do you come in on that? For instance, a 
contractor or an employer in Detroit or Cleveland or Los Angeles 
knows that he has to have so much labor in order to comply with a 
contract in order to get out some equipment? Where do you come 
in, and how can you help that employer? 

Mr. Goopwin. We can help him in the recruitment of his labor 
force locally. If it is necessary to bring them in from other places, 
other communities, we can help him get those workers, through our 
clearance system. We have a clearance of labor between the States, 
and we can help on clearance orders. 

Senator Cuavez. Do not the labor unions have the hiring halls? 
When a man needs so many carpenters, he goes down to the labor 
union headquarters, and asks who is available. 

Mr. Goopwrn. For certain types of work—the type you have men- 
tioned, some of your skilled trades, and construction trades, by 
tradition, the labor unions place those people. We are not interested 
in duplicating any functions. We are interested only in knowing what 
they are doing. 

Senator KNowLanp. Is this a new function? 

Mr. Goopwin. Pardon? 

Senator KNow.anp. Is that a new item in the budget? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; but I understood you wanted us to set out the 
details. 

Senator Cuavez. We wanted to learn what you have been doing 
in the past, plus the new justifications. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is not a new function, Senator Knowland, but 
it changes emphasis in an emergency situation. We have additional 
responsibilities, tied up with the Government’s interest in expanding 
defense procurement. 
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AMPLE OF DEFENSE LABOR RECRUITMENT 





Take a hypothetical situation, Mr. Chairman, of a large defense 
contractor going into Cleveland. Now, Cleveland happens to be a 
fairly tight labor market at the moment, and it is going to get tighter, 
because of contracts that have gone in there, or are contemplated for 
that area. 

Now, offhand, an employer might be inclined to do one of two 
things, either advertise indiscriminately in the community, if his 
wage rates happen to be a little higher than the majority in the com- 
munity, or he might say: ‘Well, the thing for me to do is to go out 
and recruit some workers, say, down in Kentucky.” 

Now, we have had an awful lot of experience with this out-of- 
community recruitment. We know that, in the first place, you can’t 
do it at all unless you have some place for workers to live when they 
arrive. Cleveland at the moment is very tight from the standpoint 
of housing. 

We want to get in on that kind of situation early and talk it over 
with the employer, because I would say that 9 times out of 10 the 
best solution for him is to take some of the labor that is still available 
in Cleveland, rather than to try to get labor from some place else. 

We want to talk over with the employer the supply of women that 
are available in the community, perhaps the handicapped, perhaps 
some of the minority groups that are not being fully utilized. We 
think that this is a real service to the employer, “and we know that it 
is desirable from the standpoint of getting the defense job done. 

That is the type of thing we are attempting to do in maintaining 
these contacts with employers. Of course, we have a policy now that 
gives preference to the defense employers. 






STATE 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

















Senator KNOWLAND. 
that too? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am talking about the State agencies. These are 
all State agency activities, Senator. We have a Federal responsibility. 
We supervise and make the money available, but I am t: alking about 
functions that are performed by the States. 

Senator CHavez. Do you go into the States, for instance, my State, 
and advise them as to what they are supposed to do with the money 
that is contributed by the Federal Government for the employment 
agvene vy? f 

Mr. Goopwin. Oh, yes. I might say this in connection with this 
question that has been raised: 

As you know, the relationship between the States and the Federal 
Government in this program is the grant-in-aid relationship, and 
the Federal Government has no authority or responsibility to tell the 
State what to do in the specific situation. We can set standards. 
We can develop rules and regulations which the States must follow, 


but we cannot order them to do this or to do that in an individual 


situation. 
When you get into an emergency situation, you tend to get types 
of problems that you do not get in a peacetime situation. 


Are there not State agencies who are doing 
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The States recognize that. Soon after the Korean incident broke 
out, they were in here to talk the situation over with us. They had 
some fear that the program was going to be federalized, and they 
wanted to talk it through and see what we were thinking. At that 
time they voluntarily recognized that we had to operate in a different 
way, that if we got an order in relation to what is a highly secret 
plant, having to ‘do with atomic energy or something of that sort, 
we might have to ask them to do certain things, and that in some 
cases we might not even be able to tell them why. 

They volunteered at that time to so conduct their part of the 
defense program on manpower that it would operate as if it were a 
unified administration from top to bottom. In other words, they 
agreed that they would take direct instructions on the defense program, 
where that was necessary, and we are operating on that basis now. 
Everyone seems to be quite well satisfied with it, the State people and 
we, 

DETERMINATION OF POLICY ON DEFENSE LABOR NEED 


Senator Cuavez. What is your history of background with reference 
to defense establishments in that respect? Is it not the state of mind 
generally that anyone who may be in business thinks he is in the 
defense business? How do you determine your policy as to whe ther 
labor is needed for a defense unit? How does that work in practice? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, it is possible to identify defense work. It is 
done primarily in the field, Mr. Chairman. We have working rela- 
tionships with representatives of the procurement agencies, the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps in these local 
areas and at the regional level. Through that mechanism, the people 
in the local employment offices are kept informed. We have never 
been able to have all of that information available here in Washington 
so that we can send it down to the local communities, but of course, 
on the big ones, we do. 

For instance, in the case of the atomic energy plant in North 
Carolina, we had that information in advance, and we made it available 
to the State people. We made certain surveys of the plant and of 
the placement of that contract. 

One reason we can never get all the information in Washington is 
that the contract goes to the prime contractor and then he lets out 
subcontracts. In other words, it is not controlled by the Government 
in the second instance. It is controlled by the prime contractor, and 
it goes to the subcontractors. So the local area is the best place to 
get the picture of the impact of the defense program, as far as man- 
power is concerned. 

Mr. KEENAN. May I supplement your statement for 1 minute? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Mr. Keenan. On that very point, and speaking of this particular 
item of the budget, I was out in California just 2 weeks ago attending 
a meeting that was held out there. What is happening in some ol 
those communities is that the impact of a number of defense contracts 
is hitting in the same area. San Diego is a good example. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 
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SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA 










EMPLOYMENT 








Mr. Keenan. We get that information locally, and then we get a 
picture of what that community is going to look like in about 6 
months—it is going to be plenty rough there. There is going to be 
a housing shortage. There is going to be a shortage of community 
facilities. 

So what the people in the California employment security agency 
are doing is to use the money from this function to work ‘with the 
employer and with the labor groups right at this point in time on 
what is the answer to some of those problems. 

One of the things we talked about was pressing for the establish- 
ment of shadow plants, that is, getting some subcontracts out of the 
Los Angeles and San Diego area and into some of the smaller towns 
where the people are now living, so that they don’t have to move. 

Senator Cuavez. And create a housing problem. 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. The Air Force, the Army, and the 
Navy people agree with us on that. The State employment service 
people are talking it over with the employers and they say “‘ Look 
here, Mr. Employer , you are getting along all right now, but 4 months 
from now you and 10 other employers are all going to be competing 
for labor, and there is going to be no place to house the labor. Now, 
you better change some plans here and make some subcontracts at 
this point in time, or there is going to be a very bad community 
problem here, 3 or ‘4 months from now.”’ 

Now, that sort of thing comes about when the labor market is 
tightened. The best illustration, I think, is in the southern California 
area today, where San Diego is about as tight as any place in the 
country, and is getting tighter each week and each month. The 
people in the Employment Service are working with the employers, 
both on upgrading their own employees, so that they won’t have to 
go out and pirate skilled men, making their own skilled men, and at 
the same time installing training programs and other things to create 
skilled workers. 

But at the same time, they are talking about having contracts 
sublet to areas where labor exists, and where there is sufficient hous- 
ing and transportation facilities, and so forth. That is the type of 
function we get into in a mobilization period, and that is done with 
this part of the budget. 

Senator CuHavez. | presume that in San Diego they are working 
principally on maritime and aviation equipment? 

Mr. Keenan. You have Consolidated Vultee Aircraft there. 

Senator CuHavez. What you have in mind, for instance, is that in 
aviation there might be 1,400 parts or 1,500 parts to an airship. 
Hi mean to say that possibly they can go 40 miles away and have 

his particular part made and then have the parts shipped back to 
a assembly line, is that the idea? 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. In Seattle, Boeing Aircraft is 
thinking, not of subcontracting, but of actually leasing certain plants 
in some nine small areas in order to do some of their own processing 
there, and then ship the parts in, because they know they can get the 
labor there. The reason they are thinking in that way is because they 
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have looked ahead and they realize how tight the Seattle labor market 
may be in 6 months or in a year and they are trying to avoid some 
of the problems they had in World War II, and we are trying to advise 
them, based on our experience in World War II. 












JOB DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES Pe 
Mr. Goopwin. I have just two additional points that I want to i 
make: The job development activity in the Employment Service J 


program includes the contact with employers for the purpose of 
securing information as to their manpower needs, and assisting them 
in the use of staffing schedules, job specifications, and other Employ- 
ment Service tools and tec hniques for meeting their employment 
problems. The job development activity is basic to all placement 
activities of the local office. Our estimate of 2,000,000 nonagricul- 
tural visits, upon which this request of $10,074,000 for job develop- 
ment is based may be too conservative, considering the growing 
responsibilities arising from the defense program in assisting em- 
ployers to stabilize their employment and fully ultiize their workers. 


Pa 
























STATE ADMINISTRATION ES 

We are estimating our needs for State administration at $19,387,000. [Re 
Broadly speaking, this activity includes the administrative and tech- [Ry 
nical leadership, the reports and analysis, and the housekeeping func- [Ry 
tions of the State agencies. Ps 


The estimate represents a careful State-by-State analysis of the 
needs in this area, with full recognition given to the effect of declining 
claims volumes. In light of recent developments, it is apparent that 
the parts of the estimate dealing with manpower program activities 
are understated. 





CONTINGENCY FUND 
Our contingency fund needs are estimated at $10,000,000 for 1952. 
I have already commented on the rising State salary rates. We esti- 
mate a substantial amount of the contingency may be needed for 
this purpose. Our claims loads are conservative, and there is the 
possibility of some conversion unemployment. If this should happen 
to any great extent, we might need contingency funds for workload 
purposes. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 





















SUPERVISION OF STATE SALARIES 





AND PERSONNEL 














Senator Cuavez. How do you control or bow do you check the 
State administrations as to salaries, as to the payments of costs? 

Mr. Goopwin. We get our monthly report, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. But they have the full say as to what they ar 
going to pay the personnel? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have a policy that requires that they pay the 
people in the employment security program the salary rates that 
are comparable to what they pay other State employees. If they do 
that, then we do not retain any control over their money. 
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Senator Cuavez. Do you have a check with the employment agency 
of the States on what they pay the highway department or the Bureau 
of Revenue of the individual State? How do you know they do those 
things? 

Mr. Goopwin. The mechanics are these: They submit to us a 
salary scale, and that has a range. It is just like the Federal Govern- 
ment’s salary scale in the way it is made up. At that time they will 
also submit to us the information on the other departments, and we 
make a comparison. We come to an agreement with them on those 
other salary rates. Then a check is made against the salary rates 
submitted in these monthly reports that we get, so that they actually 
meet the Federal requireme nts in that way. 

Senator Cuavez. The Federal Government makes a grant to pay 
those salaries? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you check to determine whether the 
personnel is overstaffed or not, or do you just take their certification 
as being correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, sir; we have a budget review which we go 
through with them at the beginning of the fiscal year or preceding the 
beginning of the fiscal year, and matters of that kind are gone into 
completely at that time. Then there is a check made based upon the 
reports of the States as submitted to us, to determine whe ther or not 
they are following the budget that has been approved. 

Senator CHavez. The man in my State who served for many years, 
and up to lately, at one time was allowed through your agency, or 
through the Department, more than $5,000 in so-called salaries, and 
the only ones who called attention to that was the General Accounting 
Office. He paid back a little better than $5,000 last December. 
That is Mr. Lachuny’s case. 

Mr. Goopwin. The facts on that are a little bit different. 

Senator Cuavez. The facts are that he got a little better than 
$5,000 in 1944, 1945 and 1946. 

Mr. Goopwin. We took audit exception to that. 

Senator CHAVEZ. He did not pay back until the »y got busy last year. 

Mr. Goopwrin. I know it. It was a matter that was disputed over 
a long period of years, but it was never approved. 

Senator Cuavez. That was the reason I asked you how you check 
into these things. 

AUDITING OF STATE AGENCIES 


Mr. Goopwin. I was answering the question as to how we check 
them. We check them through audit. Getting a restoration is a 
different matter. States are required by both the Federal and their 
0 " laws to replace moneys which have been expended for purposes 

hich the Secretary of Labor finds are not necessary for proper and 

ficient administration. 
nator Cuavez. No. In this instance he had to pay it back by 
ck. You did not deduct it from the State’s allotment, not one 

. He sent a check to the General Accounting Office. 

‘ . Goopwin. L know he did pay it back. 

. Keenan. That is correct. 
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Senator Cuavez. There are 48 States, and probably several other 
possessions. Could that thing go on without your catching on? 

Mr. Keenan. No. 

Mr. Goopwin. We knew that had happened. The process we go 
through would catch that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kernan. We make an audit report on the State, and we take 
exception if there are any illegal expenditures. In many States, they 
have submitted the matter to the State legislatures when we have not 
paid the bill, and have gotten the State legislature to appropriate 
money to take care of these illegal expenditures. That has been done 
in many States. Some States collect fines and penalties. 

Senator Cuavez. I can see a difference of opinion as between them 
and those in the Department. There can be a sincere difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 


DETERMINATION OF GRANTS TO STATES 


Senator CHavez. But what I wanted to know was what the Depart- 
ment is doing, inasmuch as you are responsible for the administration 
of that law, which grants to the States money to pay for their expenses. 
How do you know that they have too many or not enough? 

Mr. Keenan. That part is done pretty much on a workload basis. 
That has been gotten down not to an exact science, but, in the last 
10 years of experience, we have gotten it fairly close. We know that 
it costs about so many dollars to take a claim and process a claim and 
pay the benefits. We know that it takes about 18 minutes to inter- 
view a man for employment. So we can tell by the workload in the 
State from how many benefits they have paid, how many employers 
are paying taxes, about what it should cost. 

In other words, we have set up criteria for each of these functions. 

Senator Cuavez. You have done that? 

Mr. Keenan. Oh, yes. We have criteria for every single function, 
and we have people going into the State and reviewing their records 
to see that the time they are spending is not out of line with the 
criteria. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

At this point, at the conclusion of testimony from the officials of 
the Employment Security, I offer for the record the data submitted 
by the Department in explanation of the proposed obligation of funds 
by objects of expenditure, in support of their budget estimate. 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 
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Travel 


As approved | As allocated 
by th 


e@ by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 
1, Veterans’ Placement Service...................-........... $159, 713 $172, 280 $172, 280 
eS a ee a ane 131, 000 95, 694 95, 694 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information __ 17, 200 18, 000 18, 000 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services. . . .. 48, 800 31, 000 31, 000 
5. Unemployment insurance service __...................---- 19, 600 23, 000 23, 000 
6. Field guidance, financing and auditing of State operations... 160, 200 143, 000 143, 000 
7. Executive direction and management services-_............. 12, 200 8, 000 8, 000 
Rc acrban acts obese dds eee cae 548, 713 490, 974 490, 974 





EXPLANATION 


The adjustment between column 1 and 2, involving a decease of $57,739 was 
necessary in some instances to bring estimates made in September 1949 closer 
to actual expenditures developed in fiscal year 1950. In other instances, adjust- 
ments were necessary due to variation of program intensification brought about 
by the defense emergency. 

For activity No. 1, $172,280.—On the basis of current costs funds requested 
will provide an estimated 9,571 travel days at a per diem cost of $86,140 for 184 
people; 959,857 miles of travel by use of privately owned automobile at a cost of 
aoe $15,505 travel by common carrier; and $3,445 for other items incident to 
travel. 

For activity No. 2, $95,694.—On the basis of current costs funds requested will 
provide an estimated 5,104 travel days at a per diem cost of $45,933 for 47 people; 
232,400 miles of travel by use of privately owned automobile at a cost of $16,268; 
$31,579 for travel by common carrier; and $1,914 for other items incident to travel. 

For activity No. 3, $18,000.—On the basis of current costs funds requested will 
provide an estimated 920 travel days at a per diem cost of $8,280 for 31 people; 
$9,180 for common-carrier travel and $540 for other items incident to travel. 

For activity No. 4, $31,000.—On the basis of current costs funds requested will 
provide an estimated 1,619 travel days at a per diem cost of $14,570 for 52 people; 
13,285 miles of travel by privately owned automobile at a cost of $930; $14,570 
for common carrier transportation and $930 of other costs incident to travel. 

For activity No. 5, $23,000.—On the basis of current costs funds requested will 
provide an estimated 1,457 travel days at a per diem cost of $13,110 for 48 people; 
13,142 miles of travel by privately owned automobile at a cost of $920; $8,050 for 
common-carrier travel; and $920 for other items incident to travel. 

For activity No. 6, $143,000.—On the basis of current costs funds requested will 
provide an estimated 7,309 travel days at a per diem cost of $65,780 for 106 people; 
40,857 miles of travel by privately owned automobile at a cost of $2,860; $67,210 
for common-carrier transportation, and $7,150 for other items incident to travel. 

For activity No. 7, $8,000.—On the basis of current costs funds requested will 
provide an estimated 408 travel days at a per diem cost of $3,680 for 13 people; 
$4,080 for common-carrier transportation; and $240 for other items incident to 
travel. 

Relation to 1950 cost.—In 1950 a total of $473,789 was spent for all activities as 
compared to the request of $490,794 for 1952. 


Transportation of things 





As approved | As allocated 








by the by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 
3, Vetarama? pissetnent S08 W100 <<. oc inc cc onncsiecdasckbasdeced $400 $600 
DB: TT NT, BINT oo oii nikon enctnedcntencdedi teases 2, 000 4, 500 4, 500 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information -- 4, 300 6, 100 6, 100 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services. - -.. 15, 000 11, 000 11, 000 
5. Unemployment insurance service. --._....--...---.-------- BPE, Bi xcntipich wacornase oe tata etaies 
6. Field guidance, financing and auditing of State operations - 2, 500 3, 500 3, 500 
7. Executive direction and management services. --.........-- 3, 000 |--------------]--20---------- 
Es 6 dXtintedwccebubndntebiddsdinbeniucthnokbadetaeeel 28, 200 25, 700 | 25, 700 
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EXPLANATION 


The variations between allocations and Senate allowance by activities is at- 
tributed to a closer evaluation of the source and content of reproduced materials 
which flow to the field in bulk mailings and represents an evaluation of costs sub- 
sequent to Senate approval. 

The amount of $600 requested for activity No. 1, $4,500 for activity No. 2, 
$6,100 for activity No. 3, $4,700 for activity No. 4, and $3,500 for activity No. 6 
will provide for payment of postage on parcels weighing more than 4 pounds con- 
sisting of forms, manuals, posters and other materials to the regional, State, and 
local offices at a total cost of $19,400. The balance of $6,300 for activity No. 4 
will provide for shipment of household effects in connection with change of official 
station at a cost of $4,500 and bills of lading for shipment of supplies and equip- 
ment in excess of 80 pounds at a cost of $1,800. 

The total obligations for 1950 amounted to $34,035. 


Communication service 


As approved | As allocated | 
by the | by the | Requested 
Senate | Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 


1. Veterans’ placement service : : $5, 500 | $6, $6, 000 
2, Farm placement service aa hip wielbcisehit ana ndahapaniniin 28, 000 25, 25, 000 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information. -| 500 f 500 

Assistance in maintaining public employment services. ._. 9, 500 | a» 7, 500 
5. Unemployment insurance service i cient et le ie 4, 500 ’ 4, 000 
}. Field guidance, financing and auditing of State operations... 19, 500 - 36, 300 

Executive direction and management services..............| 3, 000 | 3, 2 3, 200 


Totals 70, 500 | 2, € 82, 500 


EXPLANATION 


The principal change as shown above between columns 1 and 2 is reflected in 
activity No. 6 for which the allocation of $36,300 is $323 less than actual expendi- 


ture in fiscal year 1950. The variation between the Senate allowance and the 
allocation for this activity is due to the lack of knowledge of regional office costs 
during the period of centralized FSA regional office operations which immediately 
preceded the preparation of the estimates. 

For 1952 the amount requested will provide for payment of telephone rentals 
at a cost of $32,200; toll charges at a cost of $43,750; telegraph charges at a cost 
of $1,175; and teletype and refile messages at a cost of $5,375. The total com- 
munication charges for field operations are $34,000 at an average cost of $2,615 
per region per year. 

The distribution of costs by activities is based on current operating costs. A 
total of $77,519 was obligated for this category in 1950. 


Rents and utility services 


As approved | As allocated | 
by the by the | Requested 
Senate | Department | _ for 1952 
for 1951 | for 1951 | 
! 


1, Veterans’ placement service 

2. Farm placement service 

3, Collection and interpretation of labor-market information | 
4, Assistance in maintaining public employment services____.|_........._..- Pema) Sars so 
5. Unemployment insurance service. - - ~ -| 

6, Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations 

7, Executive direction and management services............_- - 


Total 


6, 532 
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EXPLANATION 


The allocation for fiscal year 1951 is $8,220 in excess of the Senate allowanc 
and reflects increasing costs which have to be provided for each time a lease 
comes up for renewal. 

For 1952 rental of ground space to accommodate five office trailers for direction 
of migrant workers is estimated at $4,000 annually and rental of office space on 
the Mexican border in connection with importation of foreign labor is estimated 
at an annual rate of $2,532. 

A total of $29,810 was obligated for this category in 1950. 


Printing and reproduction 





As approved | As allocated 











by the by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 
j 
1. Veteran” PRROORIOIRG TIE WIND oc ccd cS ccecicncodnscbsicndesin | $10, 100 $8, 000 $8, 000 
2. Tea CoRR NOD | icin ete és ete edinkwenn 34, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information -- 100, 000 42, 500 42, 500 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services- --_- 30, 821 44, 620 44, 620 
5. Unemployment insurance service---...........-...-.-....-- 25, 000 19, 600 19, 600 
6. Field guidance, financing and auditing of State operations-- 1,000 600 600 
7. Executive direction and management services. .........---- | <camaneiameiein 7, 900 7, 900 
|---|] | — 
CU sii nctdncsceel Ree had ee 200, 921 148, 220 148, 22) 


EXPLANATION 


The change between column 1 and column 2 is attributed to the fact that a 
greater volume of reproduction of materials than anticipated is now processed by 
the Department, thereby reducing the requirements in this category of expense 
which is partially offset by an increase in the “08 Supplies and materials” category 
and for charges formerly allocated to other activities which on the basis of more 
current evaluation have been shifted. 

For 1952 the following items make up the request: 


The Labor Market (5,500 copies), monthly. -....___-.-.-_-.------.- $10, 000 
Employment Security Review (12,000 copies), monthly. --.......---- 30, 000 
Romaers ane pamnniwel: os Sh ee aCe ekk ook S OSE OA EERE OSES 18, 000 
Posters, maps, and stickers for Farm Placement_-_-_...........------- 25, 000 
Unemployment compensation interpretation material _--.-.....------ 19, 000 
Work done by Government Printing Office duplicating service_----__-- 30, 220 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week material. __-___-- 10, 000 
Frinved TOrmns, Gaveaspol “O00 5 so Soo ec Sek aa dew eR ead 6, 000 


Total cost for 1950 was $197,385 as compared to the estimates of $148,220 for 


1951 and 1952. 
Other contractual services 


| 
As approved | As allocated 





by the by the Requested 

Senate Department for 1952 

for 1951 for 1951 
1, Veterans’ placement Servis... .. ..oc.ccscsecnicsesceesessnene $3, 000 $5, 600 $5, 600 
ee I II oo oe ee 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information. _|-...........--. 4, 000 4, 000 
4, Assistance in maintaining public employment services-. - - - 10, 000 8, 000 8, 000 
5. Unemplo + heey SING CE CUND 4. in osicg x seas bocuunneinale 11, 500 500 500 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations - - 44, 000 42, 000 42, 000 
7. Executive direction and management Services.........-.--- 7, 500 11,000 11, 000 


MD coat pac on die actr binant esp oeteasn ae eran 91, 000 86, 100 86, 100 
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EXPLANATION 





The over-all allocation is $4,900 less than the Senate allowance due to the none 

Bis recurring of various services furnished by other agencies. 

Ls Activity No. 1 includes $5,600 for art work for National Employ the Physically 

Handicapped Week at a cost of $4,600, repairs to typewriters and other office 
equipment at a cost of $500 and moving and remod leling charges at a cost of $500. 
Activity No. 2 includes $15,000 for art work for farm placement guides, hand- 
books, publications, charts, ete. Activity No. 3 includes $4,000 for tabulation 
services furnished by other agencies. Activity No. 4 includes $8,000 for art work 
for aptitude tests. Activity No. 5 includes $500 for repairs to typewriters and 
other office equipment. Activity No. 6 includes $42,000 of which $41,000 will 
provide for payment of services performed by the Federal Security Agency for 
State Merit System operations and $1,000 will furnish tabulating services per- 
formed by other agencies. Activity No. 7 includes $11,000 of which $4,500 is for 
art work for National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, $3,500 for 
repairs to typewriters, calculators, mimeograph machines, etc., and $3,000 for 

moving charges and erection of partitions. 














Supplies and materials 


















| | 
| As approved | As allocated 
| by the by the | Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 
eA —— etna | eee hi kanipareeliennistenatiatieeiads 
1, Veterans placement service. .......--........---------------| $2, 000 | $4, 500 $4, 500 
2. Farm placement service ‘ 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000 
3. Collection and inte rpretation of labor-mmarket information 1, 600 12, 000 12, 009 
4, Assistance in maintaining public-employment services | 7, 500 6, 500 6, £00 
5. U nemployment insurance service -~............--. | 1, 500 4, 000 4, 000 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations | 6, 240 9, 000 9, C00 
7. Executive direction and management services --........-.-- 3, 000 4, 000 | 4, 000 
A a RAE oiis iate Aten see each eal hdadia ah chp eneapabntishhebs . 43, 000 
















EXPLANATION 





The increase between column 1 and column 2 reflects the increased volume of 
reproduction materials now being processed in the Department’s plant with the 
result that material costs increase, whereas costs have substantially decreased in 
the 06 Printing and reproduction category. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1952 will provide funds for duplicating 
matérials at a cost of $30,160 and miscellaneous office supplies at a cost of $12,840 
for 886 people at an average cost of $14 per person per vear. 

A total of $43,993 was obligated for all activities in 1950. 


Equipment 





| | As approv ed | As allocated | 








by the by the | Requested 
Senate | Department | for 1952 
| for 1951 | for 1951 

& 1, Veterans’ placement servioe...........-....-.....-.--- --| $1, 000 $1, 200 | $1, 200 
2. Farm placement service __. oot 1, 000 | 3, 000 3, 000 
: 3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information ; a 13, 000 | 1, 000 
i 4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services. - - - -| 1, 000 10, 600 | 1, 000 
5. Unemployment insurance service. _ - : 500 | 500 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations | 2, 000 11, 569 | 2, 500 
7. Executive direction and management services-_.......---- a 3, 831 | 1, 500 
EL ou Geeat eu cn dadgeb tae pi clan ee iii te gabe ll 5, 000 43, 700 | 10, 700 





81844—-51——-15. 
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EXPLANATION 


The allocation for fiscal year 1951 is $38,700 in excess of the Senate allowance 
and represents a reallocation of amounts approved for other categories to the equip- 
ment account to provide for 194 additional people whose salaries are paid from 
defense funds. 

For 1952, Activity No. 1 includes $1,200 for replacement of 10 typewriters, 
Activity No. 2 includes $3,000 for replacement of 15 typewriters at a cost of $1,725, 
purchase of filing cases at a cost of $600 and replacement of old items of office 
furniture at a cost of $675. Activity No. 3 includes $1,000 for replacement of 2 
adding machines. Activity No. 4 includes $1,000 for purchase of 10 filing cases 
at a cost of $600 and replacement of old items of office furniture at a cost of $400. 
Activity No. 5 includes $500 for replacement of old items of office furniture. 
Activity No. 6 includes $2,500 for replacement of 5 calculators. Activity No. 7 
includes $1,500 for replacement of 3 adding machines. 

A total of $44,492 was obligated for all activities in 1950. 


Taxes and assessments 





As went | As amesetes 











»y the by the Requested 
Senate Department for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 
Or ce nn eet antulunsansecadusae $120 $120 
De I San gion oon kd cnn kin cengeiunas a a ees 70 70 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information__}-_...........-]....--..-.----]----------. 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services ----__|-..........-.-|------.-------]--.--...---. 
ih, SIRO TTS SET OIING GUT UMD. 8 oon csc dn deckendd ance ccectenss 85 85 
6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations.|-_..........-.- 170 170 
7. Executive direction and management services__-..........-. Le pain siinne int 15 15 
NG Bag ais badd biieds oh ein cun ak vepenrtaaagbth nadie deh ied nek eidiess 460 460 





EXPLANATION 

The allocation was made necessary by the passage of Public, No. 734, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session, approved August 28, 1950. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1952 will provide for a 1% percent employer 
tax on wages paid under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act for 80 people. 

Senator CHavez. Do you have anything further, Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is all I have, sir. 

Senator CHavez. The committee will recess at this time and 
reconvene tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, at which time we would 
like to hear from the Bureau of Employment Compensation, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Wage and Hour Division. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you very much, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Monday, April 9, 1951, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 10, 1951.) 
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